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Sessions  adjourned 

FBI  Director,  under  an  ethical  cloud,  is  ousted;  ex-agent  is  successor 


The  handwriting  has  been  on  the 
wall  for  months  for  FBI  Director 
William  S.  Sessioas.  On  July  19. 
President  Clinton  spelled  it  out  for 
the  beleaguered  yet  defiant  bureau 
head:  You're  fired. 

Clinton  promptly  nominated 
Louis  Freeh,  a Federal  judge  and 
former  FBI  agent,  to  head  the  na- 
tion's leading  law  enforcement 
agency. 

The  President's  action,  which 
marked  the  first  time  that  an  FBI 
Director  had  ever  been  fired,  came 
after  a war  of  nerves  lasting  several 
days  during  which  Sessions  rejected 


a request  from  Attorney  General  Janet 
Reno  on  July  17  that  he  resign.  Ses- 
sions, who  was  halfway  through  a 10- 
year  term,  had  vowed  not  to  step  down 
until  the  Senate  had  confirmed  his 
successor. 

In  a formal  letter  Jo  Clinton.  Reno 
said  that  Sessions  had  “exhibited  seri- 
ous deficiencies  in  judgment  . and  does 
not  command  the  respect  and  confi- 
dence needed  to  lead  the  bureau  and  the 
law  enforcement  community  in  address- 
ing the  many  issues  facing  law  enforce- 
ment today.” 

Reno’s  letter  was  delivered  to  Clin- 
ton after  a stormy  July  I7mee«ingwith 


Sessions,  in  which  he  was  ordered  to 
resign  or  be  fired  the  following  Mon- 
day. After  the  meeting.  Sessions  tripped 
on  a curb  and  fell  outside  the  Justice 
Department,  breaking  his  elbow  and 
sending  him  to  the  hospital  overnight. 

The  63-year-old  Sessions,  a former 
Federal  judge  from  Texas  who  was 
tapped  by  then-Prcsident  Ronald  Re- 
agan in  1987  to  replace  William  Web- 
ster, had  been  operating  under  a cloud 
of  allegations  of  unethical  conduct  — 
allegations  that  he  vehemently  denied. 
The  charges,  which  were  first  aired  in 
January  in  a report  by  the  Justice  De- 
partment's Office  of  Professional  Re 
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A review  board  without  a ripple? 
Omaha  proves  that  it  can  be  done 

Omaha’s  new  nine-member  Citizen  What  makes  the  Omaha  board  dif-  practice,  each  ofthe  board  members—  lions  by 


sponsibility,  accused  Sessions  of 
misusing  FBI  travel  perks  and  bill- 
ing the  Government  for  a $10,000 
security  fence  built  at  his  residence 
The  report,  released  by  then-At- 
tomey  General  William  Barr  just  days 
before  Clinton's  inauguration,  also 
accused  Sessions  of  using  a “sham 
arrangement"  to  sidestep  taxes  on 
his  personal  use  of  a Government 
limousine — by  putting  an  unloaded 
gun  in  a briefcase  in  the  trunk  so 
Sessions  could  claim  a law  enforce- 
ment-related tax  exemption  — and 
using  Government  planes  for  per- 
Continued  on  Page  12 


Omaha’s  new  nine- member  Citizen 
Review  Board,  which  will  weigh  com- 
plaints and  disciplinary  decisions  made 
against  sworn  members  of  the  police 
and  fire  departments,  is  expected  to 
start  taking  written  complaints  from 
residents  beginning  Aug.  1 . 

Mayor  PJ.  Morgan  signed  an  ex- 
ecutive order  June  9 establishing  the 
board,  which  replaces  the  previous 
Mayor’s  Public  Safety  Finding  Review 
Board . The  new  board  is  the  product  of 
months  of  quiet  negotiations  between 
the  Mayor,  the  Interdenominational 
Ministerial  Alliance,  the  Omaha  Police 
Union-Local  101  and  the  Professional 
Firefighters  of  Omaha-Local  385.  The 
unions  had  successfully  lobbied  Mor- 
gan to  allow  their  input  into  the  final 
structure  of  the  CRB. 


What  makes  the  Omaha  board  dif- 
ferent from  others  that  have  sprung  up 
around  the  country  in  recent  years  is 
that  both  the  police  and  fire  unions  will 
submit  lists  of  candidates  for  the  board 
to  the  Mayor,  from  which  two  police 
officers  and  one  firefighter  will  be  se- 
lected. The  order  stipulates  that  none  of 
those  candidates  may  be  elected  or 
appointed  officials  of  the  unions. 

In  addition,  the  Mayor  will  choose 
three  members  of  “a  protected  class  by 
virtue  of  that  i nvididual  's  race,  national 
origin  or  sex."  Three  Omaha  citizens 
who  are  not  members  of  protected 
classes  will  also  be  chosen  to  sit  on  the 
board.  At  least  two  of  the  board's 
members  must  be  women. 

In  what  is  said  to  be  another  break 
from  standard  civilian  review  board 


practice,  each  of  the  board  members  — 
except  for  sworn  police  and  fire  person- 
nel — will  be  required  to  undergo  back- 
ground checks  before  they  take  their 
seats  They  must  also  participate  in 
four-week  training  sessions  that  will 
familiarize  them  with  police  and  fire 
operations,  practices,  policies  and  pro- 
cedures 

Initially,  board  members  will  serve 
terms  varying  between  one  and  three 
years,  but  successive  members  of  the 
board  be  appoi  nted  to  three-year  terms 
Members  will  elect  a chairperson,  vice 
chairperson  and  a secretary,  all  of  whom 
will  serve  one-year  terms. 

The  board  is  empowered  under  the 
executive  order  “to  fully  and  completely 
review"  any  written  complaint  filed  by 
a citizen  dissatisfied  with  investiga- 


tions by  the  departments’  Office  of 
Professional  Standards  Among  the 
allegations  that  the  board  can  investi- 
gate are  police  harassment;  excessive 
use  of  force;  use  of  language  “likely  to 
demean  the  inherent  dignity  of  any 
person  to  whom  it  was  directed  and/or 
to  trigger  disrespect  for  law  enforce- 
ment officers,"  and  violations  of  the 
agencies’  Standard  Operating  Rules  or 
regulations  codified  by  the  state  Com- 
mission on  Law  Enforcement  and 
Criminal  Justice. 

It  is  also  be  charged  with  making 
"recommendations  regarding  the  es- 
tablishment of  appropriate  criteria  for 
recognizing  swom  members  of  the 
police  and  fire  departments  to  identify 
high  standards  in  the  performance  of 
Continued  on  Page  12 


Job-related  stress  & workmen's  comp: 
In  Montana,  they're  like  oil  & water 


In  a decision  that  could  have  sweep- 
ing impact  on  law  enforcement  officers 
statewide,  the  Montana  Supreme  Court 
ruled  June  23  that  employees  suffering 
from  job-related  stress  cannot  collect 
workers’,  compensation  benefits  be- 
cause the  benefits  are  not  a fundamen- 
tal right  of  workers 

The  state's  top  court  overturned  a 
May  1992  order  by  Workers'  Compen- 


What  They  Are  Saying: 


“A  collective  failure  by  top-ranking  NYPD 
officials  delayed  the  implementation  of 
appropriate  tactics  to  control  this  disorder.” 

— From  the  recently  released  report  on 
the  New  York  City  Police  Department's  response  to  the 
August  1991  rioting  in  Crown  Heights,  Brooklyn.  (8:1) 


sation  Judge  Timothy  Reardon,  who. 
had  ruled  that  a five-year-old  law  pro- 
hibiting stess-related  claims  was  un- 
constitutional. 

Reardon  had  decided  the  case  in 
favor  of  Lincoln  County  sheriff  s dep- 
uty Gary  Stratemeyer,  who  said  he 
suffered  severe  symptoms  of  stress  after 
responding  to  the  scene  of  a 17-year- 
old  girl’s  suicide  in  1990.  The  deputy 
claimed  he  was  unable  to  sleep  and  was 
continuously  fatigued  to  the  point  where 
he  could  not  perform  his  duties.  He 
maintained  that  he  still  suffers  from 
health  problems  stemming  from  the 
incident. 

The  county’s  insurer  denied  Strate- 
meyer’s  claim  for  workers’  compensa- 
tion benefits,  but  Reardon  reversed  that 
decsion,  saying  the  law  that  barred 
disability  claims  because  of  job-related 
stress  violated  the  equal  protection 
clause  of  the  constitution. 

The  state’s  high  court  disagreed, 
saying  such  benefits  are  not  a funda- 
mental right,  and  the  state  needs  only  a 
rational  reason  for  denying  them.  Ef- 


forts to  contain  the  rising  costs  of  work- 
ers’ compensation  programs  are  a vi- 
able reason,  the  court  found. 

"The  exclusion  of  mental  claims 
rationally  relates  to  the  possible  goal  of 
reducing  costs  and  having  a viable 
program  for  the  state  and  the  enrolled 
employers  and  employees  in  the  work- 
ers’ compensation  field,"  wrote  Justice 
R.C.  McDonough.  "Disallowing  men- 
tal or  stress  claims  occurring  without  a 
physical  component,  while  quite  unfor- 
tunate for  some,  does  not  violate  equal 
protection  of  the  law  ” 

In  his  dissent,  Justice  Terry 
Trieweiler  said  Stratemeyer  was  de- 
nied benefits  only  because  the  injury  is 
psychological  in  nature,  not  physical. 
"This  type  of  legislative  injustice  is 
exactly  what  the  equal  protection  clause 
was  intended  to  prevent,"  he  wrote 
Sydney  McKenna,  the  Missoula 
attorney  who  represented  Stratemeyer, 
said  the  court ’s  decision  represented  an 
“archaic  view"  of  the  role  stress  can 
play  in  disabilities.  “We  continue  to 
treat  people  who  have  a mental  injury 


differently  than  people  who  have  a 
physical  injury,"  she  told  The  Great 
Falls  Tribune 

But  Patrick  Sweeney,  president  of 
the  Slate  Compensation  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Fund,  said  the  decision  will  help 
keep  escalating  workers’  compensa- 
tion costs  down.  A ruling  in  Strate- 
meyer’s  favor  “would  have  had  a real 
devastating  impact  on  the  fund,"  he 
said.  “It  would  have  meant  millions  of 
dollars." 

Jack  Barney,  a Fergus  County  dep- 
uty who  is  the  current  president  of  the 
state  Sheriffs’  and  Peace  Officers' 
Association,  said  the  association's  boon! 
of  directors  is  studying  the  ruling,  and 
the  group  has  not  yet  publicly  com- 
mented on  it. 

“I’ve  never  heard  of  any  case  like 
this  in  other  states,  where  stress  has 
been  ruled  not  to  be  a factor  taken  into 
account  in  workmen's  compensation 
or  duty-related  injury."  said  Robert 
Scully,  executive  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Police  Organiza- 
tions. 


Around  the  Nation 


CONNECTICUT  — The  New  Haven 
Register  reported  that  a Federal  inves- 
tigation is  underway  to  determine 
whether  city  officials  took  payoffs  from 
police  officers  forjobs  and  promotions, 
mostly  during  former  Mayor  Baigio 
DiLieto’s  tenure  in  the  mid- 1980’s 

State  officials  say  a potent  new  grade 
of  heroin  has  killed  dozens  of  people  in 
several  cities  in  recent  months.  An  esti- 
mated 35  people  in  Hartford  died  of 
overdoses  linked  to  the  drug  in  a 15- 
month  penod  ending  in  March,  accord- 
ing to  Drug  Enforcement  Administra- 
tion officials.  An  estimated  40  deaths 
were  reported  elsewhere  in  the  slate 
during  the  same  period,  they  said. 

The  state  recently  ended  its  super- 
vised home-release  program  for  inmates 
because  they  continued  to  commit 
crimes.  Correctional  officals  worry  that 
without  the  program,  jail  crowding  will 
worsen,  forcing  the  release  of  inmates 
before  their  terms  are  served. 

DELAWARE  — State  police  are  look- 
ing for  more  minority,  female  and  bi- 
lingual applicants.  Of  the  496  officers 
currently  on  the  force,  only  89  — or  1 8 
percent  — are  women,  and  only  three 
officers  speak  Spanish. 

Gov.  Tom  Carper  has  signed  a bill 
requiring  colleges  to  disclose  crime 
statistics  and  security  policies  in  com- 
pliance with  the  Federal  Student  Right - 
to- Know  and  Campus  Security  Act. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  — 
Three  murders  were  reported  July  16- 
18  — three  days  that  church,  commu- 
nity and  city  leaders  had  declared  as  a 
moratorium  from  violence.  A week- 
long  rash  of  murders  in  June  that  re- 
sulted in  24  deaths  provided  the  impe- 
tus for  the  moratorium. 

MARYLAND  — Armed  robbers  are 
targeting  Asian-owned  businesses  in 
Prince  George’s  County  because  they 
believe  Asians  are  less  likely  to  call 
police.  The  number  of  such  robberies 
doubled  in  the  first  half  of  1993  com- 
pared to  a year  ago. 


During  the  1994  legislative  session, 
gun  control  advocates  say  they  will 
push  for  a statewide  ban  on  assault 
weapons,  a bill  that  would  prohibit  the 
sale  of  weapons  to  spouse  abusers,  and 
another  measure  that  would  limit  the 
number  of  guns  citizens  could  buy. 

MASSACHUSETTS— Boston’s gun 
buyback  program  has  taken  595  guns 
off  the  street  — about  45  a day  — and 
will  likely  exceed  its  goal  of  700  weap- 
ons, officials  said. 

Federal  officials  are  investigating 
brutality  claims  against  Worcester  po- 
lice officers  Christopher  McGuinness 
and  David  Reedy.  The  family  of  Chris 
Hernandez,  38,  claim  police  beat  him 
into  a coma  July  6.  The  officers,  who 
responded  to  calls  that  the  suspect  was 
peering  into  windows,  say  he  fell  dur- 
ing a struggle. 

The  state  Attorney  General’s  office 
handed  out  $1.5  million  in  Federal 
crime- fighting  grants  to  34  community 


agencies  Of  the  funds,  10  percent  went 
to  victims  of  child  abuse,  sexual  as- 
sault, domestic  violence  and  survivors 
of  homicide  victims. 

Two  convicted  rapists  eligible  for 
parole  said  they’ve  had  inadequate  treat- 
ment and  that  officials  should  recon- 
sider their  freedom.  The  pair,  Ronnie 
De Wolfe,  49,  and  Wayne  Raymond, 
44,  are  inmates  at  the  Bridgewater 
T reatment  Center  for  Sexually  Danger- 
ous People. 

NEW  JERSEY  — Jersey  City  police 
officers  Valerie  Archibald,  36,  and 
Joanne  Reynolds,  35,  have  filed  a sex- 
ual harassment  suit  saying  other  offi- 
cers distributed  obscenity- laced  car- 
toons portraying  them  as  cows. 

Camden,  which  has  the  state 's  high- 
est murder  rate,  will  get  a $600,000 
grant  to  hire  18  additional  police  offi- 
cers, while  eight  more  State  Police 
officers  will  be  added  to  the  city’s  25- 
trooper  contingent. 

State  Police  officials  are  denying 
former  trooper  Kenneth  Wilson’s  claims 
that  he  was  told  use  racially-based 
profiles  to  stop  motorists  for  drug 
searches.  The  claims  surfaced  at  a hear- 
ing on  a motion  to  dismiss  charges 
against  26  blacks. 

The  state  Attorney  General 's  office 
accused  private  guards  hired  to  police 
the  borough  of  Sussex  of  improperly 
obtaining  gun  permits  and  illegally 
conducting  searches.  The  new  allega- 
tions are  contained  in  documents  filed 
July  16  in  state  Superior  Court  in  Mor- 
ristown to  amend  a lawsuit  filed  by  the 
state  to  end  the  private  patrols  by  Ex- 
ecutive Security  and  Investigative  Serv- 
ices Inc.  The  force  began  patrolling  the 
town  June  1.  [See  LEN,  May  15, 1993; 
June  30.  1993.) 


supporters  criticized  Pittsburgh  fire- 
fighters for  belittling  the  gun  problem 
by  raffling  off  30rifles  and  handguns  to 
raise  money  for  a convention  in  May. 

RHODE  ISLAND  — Walter  Ferrero, 
was  charged  with  assault  for  squirting 
Newport  police  Sgt.  John  Sperling 
during  an  outdoor  festival  on  June  27, 
where  Ferrero  worked  as  a clown. 

A truck  driver  accused  of  tailing  his 
girlfriend  and  a woman  who  threatened 
to  kill  her  therapist  are  among  the  first 
arrests  nv-de  under  the  state's  stalking 
law,  whicn  went  into  effect  July  1 . The 
crime  carries  a penalty  of  two  years  in 
jail  and  a $5,000  fine. 


NEW  YORK  — Gov,  Mario  Cuomo 
signed  a bill  into  law  that  allows  the 
state  bring  the  pay  of  some  troopers  to 
the  same  level  as  local  police,  in  what  is 
viewed  as  an  effort  to  help  attract  more 
officers  to  barracks  in  high-cost  areas 
of  the  state  like  New  York  City,  Long 
Island,  and  Westchester  and  Rockland 
counties.  Cuomo  is  also  mulling  a plan 
to  shift  some  of  the  300  troopers  as- 
signed to  New  York  City  and  Long 
Island  to  upstate  towns  to  battle  drug- 
related  crime. 


A Long  Island  man  has  been  sen- 
tenced to  25  years  to  life  in  prison  for 
the  gay-bashing  murder  of  a U.S.  Cus- 
toms agent.  Angelo  Esposito,  30.  was 
convicted  of  killing  Henry  Marquez, 
26,  in  December  1991  by  forcing  Mar- 
quez's car  into  a tree  after  chasing  him 
from  a gay  bar  in  North  Bell  more. 

Gov.  Mario  M.  Cuomo  on  July  13 
appointed  former  FBI  agent  George  R. 
Moresco  to  be  the  state's  top  investiga- 
tor of  government  corruption.  Moresco, 
a 26-year  FBI  veteran,  replaces  Joseph 
A.  Spinelli  as  Inspector  General. 

New  York  City  police,  acting  on  tip 
phoned  into  the  city’s  “Cop  Shot"  hot- 
line, arrested  John  Williams,  24.  for  the 
July  4 murder  of  off-duty  Housing 
Police  Officer  Rudolph  Thomas,  who 
was  shot  to  death  in  a robbery  attempt 
as  he  and  his  girlfriend  celebrated  the 
fourth  anniversary  of  their  first  date. 

PENNSYLVANIA  — Gun  control 


ALABAMA  — Jefferson  County  sher- 
iff" s deputies  James  Judd,  6 1 , and  John 
Kennedy  Jr.,  5 1 , were  killed  in  July  on 
Interstate  69  in  Indiana  when  their  car 
went  out  of  control.  The  prisoner  they 
were  transporting  back  from  Michigan, 
John  Riede,  was  injured  in  the  crash. 

ARKANSAS  — A golf  tournament 
will  be  held  Oct.  1 at  the  Longhills  Golf 
Course  in  Benton  to  raise  scholarship 
money  in  honor  of  law  enforcement 
officers  killed  in  the  line  of  duty. 

FLORIDA  — A six-hour  buyback 
program  in  Jacksonville  July  10.  aimed 
at  getting  handguns  off  the  streets,  net- 
ted 52  weapons,  many  of  them  report- 
edly unregistered.  The  weapons,  which 
fetched  $25  each  for  their  former  own- 
ers, will  be  destroyed  by  police. 

Miami  Police  Officer  Robert  Beaty 
has  been  transferred  to  a desk  job  pend- 
ing an  investigation  of  an  incident  in 
which  he  cut  off  part  of  the  hair  weave 
of  a female  suspect  during  a drug  search. 
Beaty’s  lawyer  says  the  woman  did  not 
complain  when  Beaty  tried  to  cut  her 
hairpiece. 

Victor  Brancaccio,  16,  of  Fort 
Pierce,  has  been  charged  as  an  adult 
with  murder  and  kidnapping  in  the  June 
14  death  of  a 78-year-old  woman  who 
had  chastised  him  for  the  lyrics  of  a rap 
song  he  was  singing.  Police  say  Bran- 
caccio beat  Mollie  Mae  Frazier  to  death, 
then  burned  and  spray-painted  her  body 

Biocriminology  researchers  at  Flor- 
ida State  University  plan  a review  of 
155  child  abuse  deaths  in  the  state  from 
1988  to  1989.  The  researchers  suspect 
that  some  airborne  chemicals  in  feces 
may  play  a role  in  attacks  on  little  boys 
who  soil  themselves  and  thereby  en- 
rage their  stepfathers. 

Fort  Lauderdale  police  are  probing 
an  incident  in  which  Ike  Jimenez,  40, 
was  attacked  by  a K-9  dog  after  he  used 
his  rental  car  to  block  another  car  being 
chased  by  police.  Jimenez  was  reported 
in  good  condition  after  having  100 
stitches  on  his  face. 

U.S.  Customs  agents,  with  help  from 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  broke  up 
an  attempt  to  smuggle  80  pounds  of 
cocaine  into  the  United  States  in  the 
bellies  of  boa  constrictors.  A peculiar 
bulge  in  one  of  312  snakes  imported 


from  Colombia  inside  Styrofoam  boxes 
aroused  the  suspicions  of  customs  in- 
spectors, who  had  the  snake  X-rayed. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  agents  were  called  in 
to  help  in  removing  what  proved  to  be 
two  cocaine-filled  condoms.  Agents 
later  found  202  snakes  in  the  shipment 
dead,  many  of  them  with  cocaine  i nside 
them.  Authorities  say  the  smuggling 
attempt  was  a first  for  south  Florida. 

Alachua  County  jail  officials  still 
strip-search  inmates  despite  the  ques- 
tionable legality  of  the  practice,  The 
Gainesville  Sun  reported  recently.  In- 
mate complaints  about  the  searches  have 
cost  the  county  $400,000  in  settlements. 

GEORGIA  — Three  teen-agers  are 
charged  with  the  torture  slaying  of  a 55- 
year-old  Atlanta  man  who  was  unable 
to  walk  due  to  multiple  sclerosis.  Char- 
les Conrad  was  found  bludgeoned, 
stabbed  more  than  40  times  with  knives 
and  a barbecue  fork,  and  with  salt  poured 
into  his  wounds. 

LOUISIANA  — New  Orleans  offi- 
cials are  investigating  charges  that  city 
police  improperly  claimed  ownership 
of  recovered  stolen  cars.  The  head  of 
the  Police  Department’s  auto  pound 
labeled  the  charges  “ludicrous.” 

The  parents  of  a Japanese  exchange 
student  who  was  shot  to  death  while 
looking  for  a Halloween  party  in  Baton 
Rouge  last  year  are  suing  the  man  ac- 
quitted of  manslaughter  in  the  case. 
Masaichi  and  Mieko  Hattori  of  Na- 
goya, Japan,  filed  the  suit  for  unspeci- 
fied damages  July  13  against  Rodney 
Peairs  and  his  wife,  Bonnie. 

The  St  Martinville  City  Council 
voted  July  20  to  fire  Police  Officer 
Toby  Breaux,  suspend  officer  Donald 
Porriar,  and  reinstate  officer  Victor 
Russo  after  an  inmate  was  left  unsuper- 
vised at  his  girlfriend’s  house  several 
times  this  spring. 

Supervisors  and  state  troopers  filled 
in  for  New  Orleans  police  who  staged  a 
"blue  flu”  sickout  in  a dispute  over 
collective  bargaining  and  overtime  pay. 
Police  Supt.  Amesta  Taylor  said  half 
the  officers  scheduled  to  work  the  day 
shift  on  July  7 called  in  sick. 

MISSISSIPPI  — The  National  Night 
Out  Against  Crime  on  Aug.  3 got  a 
promotional  boost  from  Vicksburg 
Police  Officer  Doug  Arp,  who  spent  a 
week  of  his  vacation  in  a hole  beneath 
a billboard  to  push  the  message  "Don’t 
let  crime  put  you  in  a hole.” 


NORTH  CAROLINA  — A new  state 
law  that  lowers  the  blood-alcohol  level 
for  drunken  driving  to  .08  percent  takes 
effect  on  Oct.  1 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  — Duncan 
Proctor,  a Charleston  man  suspected  of 
raping  27  women  between  March  1990 
and  June  1992,  has  been  committed  to 
a state  mental  hospital.  Proctor  report- 
edly suffered  severe  head  injuries  in  a 
June  1992  crash  as  he  fled  from  police. 

TENNESSEE — The  Memphis  hous- 
ing board  is  being  asked  to  evict  the 
families  of  two  17-year-olds  charged 
with  killings  in  the  area.  Officials  say 
rent  subsidies  should  be  denied  to  those 
whose  household  members  commit 
serious  crimes. 

VIRGINIA  — Virginia  Beach  city 


officials  are  considering  a police  re- 
quest to  install  video  surveillance 
cameras  along  the  oceanfront  resort 
strip,  at  a cost  of  $ 1 50,000,  to  help  keep 
tabs  on  traffic  and  crowds. 

U.S.  park  rangers  say  thefts  of  Civil 
War  artifacts  from  Federal  parklands 
are  increasing  due  to  higher  prices  being 
paid  for  Confederate  belt  buckles,  coins 
and  buttons.  The  thieves,  who  use  metal 
detectors  and  usually  work  at  night,  can 
get  up  to  $2,000  for  a si  ngle  belt  buckle. 

State  parole  board  chairman  Clar- 
ence Jackson  Jr.  says  a proposal  to 
restrict  or  eliminate  parole  would  cost 
the  state  $4  billion  to  build  new  prisons. 
Jackson  said  the  state,  which  currently 
has  17,000  inmates,  would  have  to 
double  the  number  of  available  beds. 
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ILLINOIS  — The  4-H  Club  plans  to 
replace  thousands  of  T-shirts  bearing 
the  organization’s  logo,  after  a group 
•wearing  the  shirts  was  chased  from  a 
bus  stop  by  gang  members  who  mis- 
took the  4-H  logo  for  the  insignia  of  the 
rival  Four  Comer  Hustlers  gang. 

A fleeing  purse  snatcher  in  Chicago 
died  of  a heart  attack  July  1 5 after  being 
beaten  by  a crowd  of  about  25  women 
and  children.  The  man,  identified  as 
Charles  Kimber,  29,  was  chased  by  the 
vigilantes  to  the  front  of  an  abandoned 
building,  where  they  beat  him  with 
their  fists  and  hands.  Kimber  died  of  a 
heart  attack  as  paramedics  treated  his 
head  injuries,  police  said. 

INDIANA  — Anyone  whose  car  is 
impounded  in  South  Bend  while  solic- 
iting a prostitute  will  have  to  pay  $500 
to  get  the  car  back,  under  an  ordinance 
approved  by  the  Common  Council.  In 
addition,  all  parties  listed  on  the  vehicle 
registration  will  be  notified. 

KENTUCKY  — The  Louisville  courts 
played  host  recently  to  Russian  offi- 
cials advising  President  Boris  Yeltsin 
on  how  to  introduce  jury  trials  in  Rus- 
sia. Jury  trials  may  begin  in  five  of 
Russia's  88  regions  by  November. 

MICHIGAN  — An  8-year-old  Mid- 
land boy  has  been  charged  with  first- 
degree  criminal  sexual  misconduct  for 
allegedly  raping  a 5-year-old  girl  and  a 
6-year-old  boy. 


Two  Detroit  police  officers  were 
suspended  with  pay  following  their 
arraignment  on  second -degree  murder 
charges.  Officers  Ira  Todd  and  Rico 
Hardy  are  charged  with  shooting  Jose 
Iturralde,  an  unarmed  Cuban  immigrant. 

Officials  say  some  convicted  sex 
offenders  are  not  being  tested  for  AIDS 
despite  a 1988  law  aimed  at  alerting 
sex-crime  victims  to  possible  infection. 
Officials  blame  confusion  as  to  who 
should  be  administering  the  test, 

OHIO  — A grand  jury  is  considering 
whether  to  charge  off-duty  Toledo 
police  officer  William  Beals  Jr.,  48,  in 
connection  with  shooting  and  wound- 
ing a 6-year-old  black  boy  Beals  said 
he  found  the  boy  throwing  rocks  into 
his  swimming  pool. 
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Dayton  police  coaxed  a 300-pound 
BengaJ  tiger  into  a squad  car  by  calling 
“Here,  kitty,  kitty,”  after  the  animal,  a 
pet,  escaped  from  its  pen  and  prowled 
residential  areas  for  several  hours.  The 
tiger’s  owner  may  face  criminal  charges. 

WEST  VIRGINIA  — Morgantown 
police  have  apologized  to  Mary  Billie, 
72,  after  they  searched  her  home  ex- 
pecting to  find  marijuana.  What  they 
found  instead  were  60  pepper  and 
tomato  plants.  One  narcotics  official 
said  agents  acted  on  a bad  tip. 

A woman  is  suing  the  Berkeley 
County  sheriffs  office  for  $50,000, 
claiming  she  was  arrested  for  a crime 
her  daughter  committed.  Dorothy 
Emmons,  56,  spent  five  days  in  jail  for 
writing  bad  checks.  She  says  it  was  her 
21 -year-old  daughter,  who  bears  the 
same  name,  whom  police  wanted. 

Two  Monongalia  County  sheriffs 
deputies  were  suspended  without  pay 
Aug.  1 for  failing  to  charge  West  Vir- 
ginia University  police  Sgt.  James 
Enoch  with  drunken  driving.  Enoch 
allegedly  crashed  his  car  then  called 
another  officer,  who  talked  the  depu- 
ties out  of  filing  charges. 

Multiple  gun  sales  are  on  the  rise  in 
the  Charleston  area,  and  Federal  offi- 
cials fear  illegal  arms  traffickers  may 
be  conducting  their  business  in  the  state, 
after  Virginia  enacted  a law  that  limits 
handgun  purchases  to  one  a month. 

WISCONSIN  — Two  West  Allis  men 
who  reportedly  got  their  kicks  by  scar- 
ing lone  women  will  have  to  find  a new 
outlet,  after  they  picked  the  wrong  tar- 
get — an  off-duty  police  officer.  Ed- 
ward Monroe  and  David  Kolander  were 
arrested  after  they  donned  masks  and 
stalked  Ann  Marie  Ziamik. 

Chippewa  County  Sheriff  Ralph 
Coushman  has  ordered  his  deputies  not 
to  wear  mirrored  sunglasses  in  public 
because  the  eyewear  can  be  intimidat- 
ing. The  policy  allows  deputies  to  wear 
the  glasses  while  driving,  but  they  must 
remove  them  upon  exiting  the  car. 


IOWA — Todd  Picha,  convicted  in  the 
January  death  of  Officer  Todd  Stone 
during  a high-speed  chase,  has  been 
ordered  to  pay  $6,142  in  restitution  to 
the  Clinton  Police  Department.  Picha 
was  sentenced  to  50  years  in  prison  last 
month  for  vehicular  homicide. 

MINNESOTA  — Hundreds  of  mem- 
bers of  various  gangs  from  across  the 
country  held  a “peace  summit”  in  St. 
Paul  July  14-18,  which  ended  with  hugs 
between  gang  leaders.  The  summit 
gathering  was  similar  to  others  held 
earlier  this  year  in  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
and  Cleveland.  Two  more  are  planned 
for  Atlanta  and  Chicago. 

Shannon  Bowles,  22,  was  convicted 
July  4 of  killing  Minneapolis  police 
officer  Jerry  Haaf  last  September 
Bowles  is  the  second  person  to  be  con- 
victed of  the  five  charged  in  the  killing. 

MISSOURI  — A Federal  report  that 


blames  Kansas  City  police  Sgt.  Jack 
Shepley  for  a fatal  1992  helicopter  crash 
is  wrong,  according  to  Police  Chief 
Steven  Bishop.  The  report  says  Shepley. 
who  was  piloting  the  craft,  misjudged 
the  distance  while  attempting  to  land, 
causing  the  crash  that  killed  him  and 
Officer  Stephen  Faulkner.  Bishop  says 
a faulty  clutch  pin  is  to  blame. 

Gov.  Mel  Carnahan  has  signed  an 
anti-crime  bill  that  makes  gang  mem- 
bership an  aggravating  factor  to  be 
considered  in  capital  cases.  Carnahan 
also  signed  a measure  increasing  pay 
for  city  police  officers. 

NEBRASKA  — A U S.  Public  De- 
fender's officer  will  be  created  for  the 
state,  in  response  to  a sharp  increase  in 
the  number  of  criminal  cases.  Officials 
say  the  defender’s  office  should  be  in 
place  by  the  fall. 

Lancaster  County  Attorney  Gary 
Lacey  has  asked  the  County  Board  to 
fund  enhanced  security  measures  at  the 
courthouse  in  Lincoln,  following  the 
attempted  escape  of  two  inmates  on 
July  19. 

The  U.S.  Secret  Service  is  investi- 
gating the  recent  appearance  of  counter- 
feit $20  bills  at  two  restaurants  in  Fre- 
mont. Four  bills  were  said  to  have  similar 
serial  numbers. 

NORTH  DAKOTA  — The  Fargo  City 
Commission  is  considering  a Police 
Department  request  for  an  anti-cruis- 
ing ordinance,  which  would  bar  motor- 
ists from  passing  a control  point  more 
than  three  times  in  two  hours  at  night. 
Police  say  cruising  is  to  blame  for 
weekend  traffic  jams. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA  — Jeanne  Bren- 
den,  a Codington  County  jailer,  is  suing 
the  county  and  sheriffs  officials  for 
verbal,  physical  and  sexual  harassment. 
Brenden  alleges  that  she  was  dragged 
across  a room  and  sprayed  with  win- 
dow cleaner 

Banks  are  warning  businesses  about 
counterfeit  $100  bills  that  have  begun 
turning  up  in  the  Rapid  City  area.  The 
volume  of  bogus  money  is  on  the  rise 
statewide,  say  Secret  Service  officials. 

WYOMING  — Even  with  some  shuf- 
fling of  funds,  the  state’s  public  de- 
fender program  may  run  out  of  money 
by  the  start  of  1994.  Officials  predict  a 
deficit  of  $1  million  to  $1.3  million. 

A legal  defense  based  on  the  “bat- 
tered woman  syndrome,”  approved  by 
the  Legislature  earlier  this  year,  will  be 
used  for  the  first  time  in  the  case  of 
Dawn  Witt,  19,  who  is  charged  with  the 
May  28  murder  of  her  boyfriend. 


ARIZONA  — Johnathan  Doody,  19, 
was  convicted  July  12  of  killing  six 
monks,  a nun  and  two  others  at  a Bud- 
dhist temple  outside  Phoenix  in  August 
1991.  Doody  was  convicted  of  nine 
counts  of  murder,  nine  counts  of  armed 
robbery,  and  one  count  each  of  bur- 
glary and  conspiracy.  The  prosecutor 


said  he  will  seek  the  death  penalty  at  an 
Oct.  28  sentencing  hearing. 

Hearings  began  in  early  July  into 
charges  that  Tucson  police  selectively 
stop  Hispanic  drivers  to  search  for  drugs. 
Police  deny  the  allegations. 

COLORADO  — Arvada  Police  Chief 
Patrick  Ahlstrom  has  been  named  Di- 
rector of  the  state  Department  of  Public 
Safety,  replacing  David  Thomas,  who 
resigned  after  winning  election  last  fall 
as  Jefferson  County  district  attorney. 
Ahlstrom,  47,  has  been  chief  in  Arvada 
since  1987 

Denver  officials  may  beef  up  police 
presence  around  the  clock  in  parts  of 
northeast  and  southwest  Denver  to 
combat  drug  and  gang  activity.  The 
plan,  if  approved,  would  cost  $1.1 
million  in  police  overtime.  In  a related 
development,  a local  clergyman,  the 
Rev.  Marshall  Gourley,  began  a fast 
July  5 in  response  to  the  city’s  continu- 
ing gang  violence.  He  says  he  will 
continue  until  the  gangs  agree  to  a truce. 

Teller  County  Sheriff  Gary  Shoe- 
maker, 51,  has  announced  that  he  will 
retire  when  his  current  term  ends  in 
January  1995.  He  was  first  elected  in 
1974 

NEW  MEXICO  — A Federal  civil 
court  jury  ruled  July  1 8 that  Albuquer- 
que police  officers  Phil  Tsadiasi  and 
Frank  Poolheco  did  not  use  excessive 
force  when  they  fatally  shot  William 
Dismuke  in  1989.  Dismuke,  a rancher, 
was  facing  arrest  for  drunken  driving  at 
the  time  of  the  shooting.  The  jury 
reached  no  verdict  i n the  case  of  Officer 
Steven  Koehnke. 

OKLAHOMA  — Two  brothers,  ages 
12  and  15,  will  be  charged  as  juveniles 
for  allegedly  shooting  their  father  to 
death  as  he  slept.  Attorneys  and  rela- 
tives say  the  boys  killed  their  father. 
Lonnie  Dutton,  39,  with  a deer  rifle 
because  he  beat  them  and  their  siblings 
and  also  sexually  abused  then  10-year- 
old  sister.  The  10-year-old  and  an  8- 
year-old  boy  were  turned  over  to  the 
custody  of  an  aunt  following  the  July 
12  shooting. 

TEXAS  — A jury  has  sentenced  Ronald 
Ray  Howard  to  death  for  the  murder  of 
a state  trooper,  after  rejecting  How- 
ard’s defense  that  anti-police  rap  music 
and  an  unhappy  inner-city  childhood 
were  factors  in  the  murder.  Howard,  a 
crack  cocaine  dealer,  fatally  shot 
Trooper  Bill  Davidson  in  April  1992 
after  the  trooper  spotted  him  driving  a 
stolen  car. 

The  state's  prison  population  rose 
by  18.4  percent  in  1992,  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Justice  said,  the  largest 
gain  for  any  single  jurisdiction  in  the 
country. 

McAllen  Police  Officer  Reynaldo 
Lopez,  46,  and  17-year-old  Andrew 
Sanchez  were  fatally  shot  at  a birthday 
party  July  10.  Seven  people  face  charges 
in  the  killings. 

Six  Houston  youths  face  murder 
charges  in  the  deaths  of  two  teen-age 
girls  who  took  a shortcut  home  from  a 
party  June  24,  stumbled  upon  a gang 
initiation  rite,  and  were  beaten,  raped 
repeatedly  and  strangled.  The  naked 
bodies  of  Jennifer  Lee  Ertman,  14,  and 
Elizabeth  Pena,  16,  were  found  in  a 


wooded  area  four  days  later.  The  kill- 
ings shocked  this  crime-toughened  city, 
particularly  after  the  defendants,  who 
rangeinagefrom  14to  18.  were  seen  on 
TV  showing  no  apparent  remorse. 

Raul  Meza,  who  was  freed  after 
serving  1 1 years  for  killing  an  8-year- 
old  Austin  girl,  has  been  moved  by 
authorities  to  an  undisclosed  location 
after  scores  of  San  Antonio  residents 
held  daily  protests  oujside  the  house  he 
was  to  occupy  upon  release. 

The  Dallas  Morning  News  has  re- 
ported that  of  the  550  inmates  fur- 
loughed in  the  first  four  months  of 
1993,  1 15  were  violent  offenders. 

El  Paso  police  are  searching  for 
Roberto  Renteria,  who  is  said  to  be 
linked  to  Mexico’s  federal  police,  after 
finding  more  than  500  pounds  of  co- 
caine at  his  home  July  20. 

UT  AH — State  Senator  Craig  Peterson 
is  considering  introducing  a bill  that 
would  lower  the  state’s  blood-alcohol 
threshold  for  drunken  driving  to  .04 
percent  from  its  current  .08  percent.  At 
the  lower  level,  some  people  could  be 
deemed  legally  drunk  after  one  dnnk. 

A campus  police  officer  at  Weber 
State  University  in  Ogden  shot  and 
killed  a student  who  opened  fire  with  a 
semiautomatic  weapon  during  a July  8 
grievance  hearing.  The  dead  man,  Mark 
Duong,  had  been  accused  of  threaten- 
ing and  harassing  a fellow  student,  Tuan 
Nguyen,  and  Nguyen’s  wife.  Nguyen, 
university  lawyer  Richard  Hill,  and 
campus  police  Sgt.  Kent  Kieman  were 
wounded  by  Duong  and  hospitalized  in 
stable  condition.  Kieman  returned  fire 
and  killed  Duong. 


CALIFORNIA  — Los  Angeles 
County  Sheriff  Sherman  Block  plans  to 
seek  re-election  in  1994,  despite  hav- 
ing been  recently  diagnosed  with  lym- 
phatic cancer.  He  will  soon  begin  che- 
motheraphy. 

U.S.  Senator  Dianne  Feinstein  has 
proposed  a $ 1 toll  for  those  crossing  the 
Mexico-U.S.  border.  The  proceeds, 
estimated  at  $400  million  a year,  would 
be  used  to  pay  for  more  immigration 
agents. 

A class-action  complaint  charging 
racial  bias  was  filed  in  Los  Angeles  in 
early  July  against  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Prisons . The  action  was  taken  on  behal  f 
of  black  employees,  who  say  they  are 
subject  to  discriminatory  promotion 
policies.  Blacks  constitute  roughly  18 
percent  of  the  prison  bureau’s  staff  of 
24,100,  and  a smaller  percentage  of 
upper-level  positions. 

A man  who  says  a law  firm  gave 
him  advice  that  led  to  his  financial  ruin 
strode  into  the  firm’s  offices  in  a San 
Francisco  high-nse  on  July  1 and  opened 
fire  with  two  TEC-9  semiautomatic 
pistols  and  a 45-caliber  handgun.  Gian 
Luigi  Fern,  a 55-year-old  mortgage 
broker  and  real-estate  speculator  from 
Los  Angeles,  killed  eight  people  at  the 


offices  of  Pettit  & Martin,  then  turned  a 
gun  on  himself  and  fired  one  more  fatal 
shot  as  police  closed  in. 

Attorney  General  Dan  Lungren  has 
endorsed  a bill,  already  approved  by 
the  state  Senate,  that  would  limit  hand- 
gun and  rifle  magazines  to  15  shells  and 
■shotguns  to  six.  The  measure  is  now 
under  consideration  by  the  Assembly. 

Aladena  (Jimmy  the  Weasel)  Fra- 
tianno,  who  went  from  acting  boss  of 
the  Los  Angeles  organized  crime  syn- 
dicate to  Government  witness,  died  in 
his  sleep  in  early  July  at  age  79.  Fra- 
tianno,  who  had  been  living  in  an  undis- 
closed city  under  an  assumed  name, 
defected  from  the  mob  in  1977  and 
went  on  to  testify  in  trials  that  convicted 
dozens  of  Mafia  figures. 

Oeophus  Prince  Jr , 25.  a former 
Navy  mechanic,  was  convicted  July  1 3 
of  stabbing  six  women  to  death  in  a 
murder  spree  that  terrorized  women  in 
San  Diego  during  1990 

Mitchell  Grobeson,  a homosexual 
sergeant  who  had  been  forced  out  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Police  Department,  was 
recently  sworn  in  to  the  LAPD  for  the 
second  time,  after  settling  a five  year 
battle  for  reinstatement  Recently,  he 
was  working  as  a police  officer  in  San 
Francisco. 

HAWAII  — Honolulu  police  will 
maintain  driver  checkpoints  through 
mid- September  to  reduce  drunken  driv- 
ing. Alcohol  was  said  to  be  a factor  in 
1 1 of  the  44  traffic  deaths  recorded  this 
year. 

IDAHO  — Twin  Falls  County  com- 
missioner plan  to  seek  legislative  help 
to  build  a regional  jail  for  juveniles, 
after  voters  on  July  20  rejected  an 
$800,000  bond  issue.  Four  other  coun- 
ties participating  in  the  project  have 
also  had  trouble  convincing  voters  of 
the  need  for  the  18-bed  facility. 

NE  V ADA — Ex-state  trooper  Donnel  I 
Washington  was  sentenced  to  four 
months  in  jail  and  five  years  probation 
recently  for  trying  to  extort  sexual  fa- 
vors from  two  women  last  year  in  ex- 
change for  dropping  traffic  tickets. 

State  officials  will  ask  a Federal 
judge  to  end  monitoring  of  the  state 
prison  system’s  mental  health  services, 
saying  the  state  has  spent  millions  on 
improvements,  mostly  to  hire  additional 
staff.  The  Federal  oversight  resulted 
from  an  inmate  lawsuit. 

OREGON  — Gov  Barbara  Roberts 
has  signed  two  child-abuse  bills,  in- 
cluding one  that  gives  courts  the  power 
to  order  a suspected  abuser  out  of  the 
child's  home.  The  second  bill  repeals  a 
law  barring  lawsuits  after  a v icnm  turns 
age  40. 

WASHINGTON  — Joseph  Gallardo. 
35.  who  was  released  from  prison  after 
serving  33  months  of  a 48-month  sen- 
tence for  the  statutory  rape  of  a 10- 
year-old,  is  apparently  a man  without  a 
home.  A suspected  arson  fire  destroyed 
his  long-time  residence  in  Lynnwood, 
and  less  than  a week  later  he  was  forced 
to  flee  from  his  elder  brother’s  rented 
home  in  Deming.  N.M.  Gallardo's 
victim,  now  16  and  living  in  Florida, 
said  she  views  him  a “practically  a 
brother  figure"  and  wishes  the  public 
would  leave  him  alone. 
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Who's  on  top  this  week? 


Metro  drug  squad  is  source  of  friction 


Maj  Donnie  Kirgan,  commander  of 
the  joint  Metro  Narcotics  Unit  that 
includes  investigators  from  the  Jeffer- 
son County,  Ky..  Police  Department 
and  the  Louisville  Division  of  Police, 
loves  his  job  and  takes  special  pride 
when  the  unit's  efforts  result  in  bring- 
ing down  major  players  in  the  local 
drug  trade 

It's  the  little  things  that  annoy  Kir- 
gan, Like  having  to  mediate  petty  turf 
battles  between  the  two  police  agen- 
cies, sorting  through  the  paperwork 
demanded  by  both  departments,  and 
ironing  out  conflicting  regulations  and 
procedures  that  often  result  in  unneces- 
sary duplications  of  the  unit's  efforts. 

Recently,  Kirgan  received  a call 
from  county  Police  Chief  Leon  Jones, 
ordering  him  to  throw  out  a new  batch 
of  stationery  that  gave  the  city  police 
shield  a prominent  spot  in  the  upper 
left-hand  comer  of  the  letterhead,  while 
the  county  police  shield  was  consigned 
to  the  right-hand  comer.  Making  mat- 
ters worse,  the  letterhead  read,  “Louis- 
ville-Jefferson  Co.  Metro  Narcotics." 

Kirgan  ordered  another  set  of  sta- 
tionery — at  a cost  of  $225 — to  correct 
the  gaffe.  The  new  stationery  displayed 
the  county's  police  shield  in  the  upper 


left-hand  comer  of  the  letterhead,  while 
the  city’s  shield  now  had  second  billing 
on  the  right-hand  side.  The  new  letter- 
head read.  “Jefferson  Co^Louisville 
Drug  Diversion  Unit,” 

Jones  told  The  Louisville  Courier 
Journal  he  doesn’t  remember  ordering 
the  stationery  with  the  new  letterhead 
“But  if  I did  do  it,"  he  said,  “I  had  the 
best  interest  of  the  Jefferson  County 
Police  Department  at  heart.’' 

Kirgan.  who  is  in  his  last  year  of  a 
four-year  term  of  commander  of  the 
unit,  is  a veteran  of  such  interagency 
squabbles.  He  answers  to  two  bosses — 
Jones  and  Louisville  Police  Chief  Doug 
Hamilton  — and  oversees  officers  from 
both  agencies,  some  of  whom  act  as  if 
they  are  competing  against  one  another 
rather  than  working  in  concert  on  the 
same  team. 

“I  have  worked  very,  very  hard  to 
make  sure  that  if  a county  detective  got 
a pencil,  then  a city  detective  got  a 
pencil,"  Kirgan  said. 

That  kind  of  tit-for-tat  will  be  a pan 
of  Kirgan's  past,  once  Hamilton  gets 
his  chance  to  select  an  officer  of  his 
own  choosing  to  head  the  unit.  The  two 
chiefs  take  turns  naming  the  unit  com- 
mander as  pan  of  an  agreement  under 


which  the  unit  operates,  and  which  took 
over  a year  to  develop. 

The  agreement,  which  expires  Dec 
31.  1997,  spells  out  the  terms  under 
which  the  two  agencies  work  together 
in  the  narcotics  unit.  But  it  does  not 
spell  out  ways  to  deal  with  the  dual 
bureaucratic  procedures  that  officers 
say  makes  the  unit's  already  dangerous 
work  that  much  more  frustrating. 

For  instance,  a county  officer  in  a 
city-owned  police  car  cannot  get  gas 
from  the  city’s  fleet  services  area  un- 
less accompanied  by  a city  officer. 
“When  you’re  running  out  of  here  to 
make  a [drug  | deal . and  you ' ve  only  got 
a quarter  of  a tank,  it  can  be  a problem," 
said  Lieut.  Mike  Simpson. 

The  unit's  commanders  are  required 
to  maintain  two  payrolls  and  training 
schedules,  three  procedural  manuals — 
each  department’s  and  the  unit's  own 
— and  process  a flurry  of  forms.  Even 
office  furniture  and  equipment  used  by 
the  unit  must  carry  labels  showing 
whether  it  was  purchased  by  the  city, 
county  or  the  unit  itself.  Although  the 
unit  communicates  on  the  county's  radio 
frequency,  commanding  officers  must 
cany  city  radios  in  case  an  emergency 
develops  while  they  are  working  within 


the  city  limits. 

Shortly  after  the  unit  started  up.  city 
and  county  pol  ice  officials  realized  that 
together  they  had  compiled  enough 
evidence  against  about  a dozen  drug 
suspects  to  warrant  making  areests. 
Individually,  the  two  agencies  had  been 
trying  without  success  to  snare  the 
suspects.  They  also  discovered  that 
informants  had  been  “double-dipping” 
— selling  their  information  to  officers 
from  both  agencies. 

Among  the  “tons  of  examples”  of 
duplicated  efforts  involving  the  two 
agencies,  Kirgan  pointed  to  an  incident 
in  which  he  spent  months  lobbying  for 
a court  order  that  would  allow  him  to 
place  a tracking  device  on  a suspect’s 
car.  Kirgan,  then  a member  of  a county 
police  burglary  unit,  was  finally  granted 
the  order,  but  when  he  and  his  officers 
went  to  install  the  device,  they  discov- 
ered another  agency  had  already  placed 
one  on  the  car — and  had  been  tracki  ng 
the  suspect  for  months. 

"There  was  a lot  of  man-hours 
wasted  there,"  he  said. 

Many  believe  a merger  of  the  city 
and  county  police  agencies  — or  at 
least  many  of  their  specialized  units  — 
would  remedy  the  situation.  The  idea 


isn’t  a new  one:  Voters  during  the  I980’s 
twice  turned  down  proposals  to  merge 
the  city  and  county  governments,  in- 
cluding their  police  departments.  Last 
year,  a community-based  task  force 
called  “Goals  for  Greater  Louisville" 
also  recommended  a police  merger,  as 
did  a county  judge-executive’s  task 
force  back  in  1986. 

Chief  Hamilton  and  Louisville 
Mayor  Jerry  Abramson  support  the  idea, 
but  county  officials  have  been  cool  to 
the  notion  of  a merger  A spokesman 
for  County  Judge-Executive  Davie 
Armstrong  told  The  Courier-Journal 
that  a merger  “is  ultimately  a good  idea, 
but  it’s  not  imminent."  Chief  Jones 
opined  that  a merger  may  occur  some- 
day and  may  not  be  “all  bad." 

A recommendation  to  merge  spe- 
cialty units,  made  by  both  the  1986 
county  task  force  and  “Goals  for  Greater 
Louisville,"  has  been  carried  out  suc- 
cessfully, albeit  on  a limited  basis.  Units 
that  have  been  merged  include  Metro 
Narcotics,  the  photo  lab  and  Crimes 
Against  Children.  Hamilton  said  the 
city's  and  county’s  SWAT,  hostage 
negotiation,  K-9  and  bomb  squads  could 
be  easily  merged.  Jones  agrees,  saying, 
“We  just  haven't  got  around  to  it” 


Policing  homeless  camp  is  sticky  wicket 


Fort  Lauderdale.  Fla.,  officials  say  a 
camp  set  up  for  the  homeless  in  a city 
park  is  not  meant  to  sweep  the  problem 
under  the  rug  and  that  police  will  not 
arrest  those  who  refuse  to  stay  in  the 
camp. 

Arrests  will  occur,  police  say.  if  the 
homeless  are  found  outside  the  encamp- 
ment violating  anti-nuisance  ordinances 
against  drinking  or  urinating  in  public. 
About  three  or  four  such  arrests  had 
occurred  since  the  camp,  approved  by 
the  City  Commission  on  July  20,  opened 
in  Holiday  Park. 

The  camp,  designed  to  accommo- 
date people  who  had  made  the  park 
their  home,  is  equipped  with  portable 
toilets,  running  water,  picnic  tables, 
dumpsters  and  a tent  that  provides 
shelter  from  the  sun  and  rain.  A chain- 
link  fence  that  initially  sun-ounded  the 
area  was  dismantled  and  replaced  with 
knee-high,  wooden  barriers  after  some 
criticized  the  chain  fence  as  more  ap- 


propriate for  a prison  than  a camp  whose 
aim  is  to  help  the  homeless. 

The  camp  is  “not  something  that’s 
real  popular  with  us,  but,  as  with  any- 
thing else,  when  our  elected  officials 
vote  to  impose  something  like  this, 
we’re  charged  with  enforcing  it."  said 
Officer  Sonya  Friedman,  a police 
spokeswoman. 

The  camp  was  erected  after  nearby 
residents,  business  owners  and  those 
visiting  Holiday  Park  complained  about 
the  growing  numbers  of  homeless  there. 
Officials  also  feared  the  city  would  be 
hauled  into  court,  as  Miami  was  last 
year,  and  ordered  to  provide  accommo- 
dations for  the  homeless,  sources  told 
LEN.  In  the  Miami  case,  a Federal 
judge  ordered  city  officials  to  set  aside 
“safe  zones"  where  the  homeless  could 
stay  without  being  harassed  by  police. 
[See  LEN,  Dec  31,  1992.) 

Friedman  denied  reports  that  Fort 
Lauderdale  police  were  harassing  the 
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homeless  and  threatening  them  with 
arrest  if  they  did  not  stay  in  the  camp  at 
night.  “We  don’t  arrest  them  for  being 
homeless,"  she  told  LEN.  “We  arTest 
them  for  urinating  in  the  open  and  all  of 
those  other  little  lovely  things  that  some 
of  them  do.” 

“Once  again,  the  police  find  them- 
selves stuck  between  a rock  and  a hard 
place.  If  we  start  arresting  the  homeless 
for  various  violations  of  municipal 
ordinances,  then  the  civil  libertarians 
are  screaming  at  us.  If  we  don't  do  it, 
the  homeowners  are  yelling  at  us.  We’ve 
been  walking  this  particular  tightrope 
for  years  and  years  — and  will  proba- 
bly continue  to  do  so,"  she  added. 

Friedman  said  police  clear  the  park 
when  it  closes  at  midnight.  Those  in- 
side are  told  to  go  to  the  encampment  or 
leave  the  park  altogether.  They  are  not 


threatened  with  arrest  unless  they  ref- 
use to  leave  the  park,  in  which  case, 
they  can  be  charged  with  trespassing. 
“It’s  one  of  those  things  where  we’d 
obviously  rather  be  doing  something 
else,"  she  said  of  police  dealings  with 
the  homeless. 

Mary  Brooks,  a City  Hall  spokes- 
woman, told  LEN  that  the  camp  was  set  • 
up  with  the  Miami  ruling  in  mind,  but  in 
a larger  sense  it  represents  an  attempt 
by  the  city  to  deal  with  a burgeoning 
problem  it  has  done  little  about. 

“The  city  has  been  working  on  some 
ideas  for  a while,"  she  said.  “We  wanted 
to  provide  a spot  not  only  for  these  folks 
to  sleep  should  they  need  a space,  but 
also  to  provide  an  area  in  which  feeding 
programs  could  distribute  food." 

“They’re  not  restricted  to  that  area," 
Brooks  continued.  “They  don’t  have  to 


stay  there.  They  can  come  and  go  as 
they  please." 

Efforts  to  build  a one-stop  service 
center  for  the  estimated  6,000  home- 
less in  Broward  County  have  been  sty- 
mied by  high  costs  and  the  “not-in-my- 
backyard”  sentiments  voiced  by  resi- 
dents living  near  proposed  sites.  Brooks 
said  the  city  is  now  looking  to  Orlando 
for  ideas. 

In  Orlando,  a 24-hour  center  opened 
last  year  that  provides  sleeping  quar- 
ters, showers,  counseling  and  classes 
for  homeless  children.  The  center  serves 
about  500  people  and  an  expansion  of 
services  is  planned. 

“What  we’re  trying  to  do  is  work 
day  by  day  with  the  [servicej  providers 
to  see  what  we  can  do  to  make  things 
better.  We're  kind  of  learning  as  we 
go,"  Brooks  said. 


Trouble  on  the  line?  ATMs 
link  up  with  911  in  Tucson 


Customers  of  a Tucson,  Ariz  , credit 
union  who  use  automated  teller  ma- 
chines have  one  more  reason  to  feel  a 
bit  safer,  after  the  devices  woe  equipped 
with  “panic  buttons"  capable  of  con- 
tacting the  city’s  91 1 emergency  sys- 
tem if  a customer  encounters  trouble 
while  conducting  transactions. 

The  Tucson  Employees  Credit 
Union  is  the  first  financial  institution  in 
Arizona  — and  one  of  only  a few  na- 
tionwide — to  install  the  SafeAlert 
ATM-91 1 Safety  System  at  its  two  teller 
machines,  which,  because  they  are 
linked  to  global  ATM  networks,  are 
also  used  by  customers  of  other  banks. 

The  system,  which  was  installed  in 
June,  allows  customers  to  contact  91 1 
by  pushing  a clearly  displayed  red  but- 
ton located  above  the  card  slot  on  the 
front  panel  of  the  credit  union's  ATMs. 
Within  five  seconds,  the  ATM’s  loca- 
tion will  be  displayed  on  91 1 comput- 


ers and  the  customer  will  be  connected 
to  a 911  operator.  If  the  customer  is 
unable  to  speak  because  a crime  is  in 
progress,  the  operator  can  listen  in  on 
the  incident.  The  operator  will  then 
summon  the  needed  emergency  aid. 

TECU  spokeswoman  Alice  Eager 
told  LEN  that  the  buttons  were  installed 
not  because  crime  has  been  a problem 
at  its  ATMs,  but  because  credit  union 
officials  wanted  to  provide  customers 
with  an  additional  security  measure. 
“We  have  never  really  had  any  problem 
with  them  at  all,"  she  said.  “It’s  a safety 
feature." 

Concerns  have  been  raised  that  the 
buttons  might  be  abused  by  pranksters 
calling  in  false  alarms,  but  Eager  said 
that  hadn ' t been  a problem  yet . She  said 
the  ATMs  are  equipped  with  cameras 
that  run  continuously,  taking  snapshots 
of  anyone  using  the  machine,  including 
those  who  call  in  false  alarms  to  91 1. 


The  photos  would  help  police  identify 
those  who  abuse  the  system,  she  said, 
and  those  caught  face  summonses  and 
fines. 

Following  TECU’s  lead,  at  least  two 
other  Arizona  financial  institutions  are 
considering  installing  the  91 1 buttons 
on  their  machines.  The  DM  Federal 
Credit  Union  in  Tucson  said  it  would 
install  buttons  on  four  machines,  upon 
approval  of  the  plan  by  its  board.  And 
the  First  Interstate  Bank,  whose  ATMs 
average  1 million  transactions  a month 
statewide,  are  also  considering  install- 
ing the  system. 

Sonia  Barbara,  a spokeswoman  for 
the  American  Bankers  Association  in 
Washington,  DC.,  told  LEN  that  ATM- 
91 1 linkups  were  discussed  at  the  asso- 
ciation’s School  for  Bank  Security 
recently,  and  she  expects  more  banks  to 
install  them,  although  there  are  con- 
cerns that  they  may  be  misused. 
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3-lb.  plastic  hero  for 
the  carjacking  age: 
It's  "Safe-T-Man" 


He  s not  much  of  a conversational- 
ist, but  Safe-T-Man,  a mannequin-like 
figure  developed  by  a California  grief 
counselor,  is  becoming  a popular  driv- 
ing companion  for  motorists  concerned 
about  the  recent  rash  of  violent  carjack- 
ings. 

Barbara  LesStrang,  58,  who  with 
Chia  Lee  Yeh  created  and  designed  the 
five-foot,  10-inch  figure  with  the  life- 
like, plastic  face,  says  she  can  barely 
keep  up  with  orders  since  Safe-T-Man 
made  his  debut  earlier  this  summer.  “I 
don’t  even  know  how  many  we’ve 
sold,  she  told  LEN  during  a recent 
interview. 

The  figure,  which  is  available  in 
medium  and  dark  skin  tones,  has  a cloth 
body  made  of  polyfiber  and  comes 
complete  with  his  own  Safe-T-Man  T- 
shirt  and  hat.  Owners  may  see  fit  to 
dress  Safe-T-Man  in  styles  of  their  own 
choosing,  said  LesStrang,  who  added 
that  each  Safe-T-Man  visage  is  indi- 
vidually painted  so  that  — as  nearly  as 
possible  — no  two  look  alike. 

When  not  accompanying  motorists, 
Safe-T-Man,  which  sells  for  about  $100, 
can  easily  be  folded  up  and  placed  in  a 
duffle  bag  and  stored  in  the  trunk.  A 
luxury  model,  equipped  with  a remote- 
control  safety  alarm,  sells  for  about 
$150.  Although  Safe-T-Man  looks 
brawny,  he  weighs  only  about  3 pounds. 

“They’re  almost  anthropomorphic. 
You  get  attached  to  ’em,"  said 
LesStrang.  “I  wouldn’t  think  about 
traveling  without  these  guys.” 

LesStrang,  the  president  of  a Sum- 
merland,  Calif.,  publishing  firm,  is  also 
the  founder  of  AfterLoss,  a grief  recov- 


ery program  and  is  also  the  author  of  a 
new  book  on  coping  with  the  loss  of  a 
loved  one.  It  was  her  work  in  grief 
counseling  that  led  indirectly  to  the 
idea  for  Safe-T-Man,  she  said 

"I  care  about  people  and  my  work 
is  all  about  helping  mend  broken  hearts,” 
she  said.  “And  I became  alarmed  about 
this  epidemic  we  have  in  our  country 
now  called  carjacking  and  tried  to  find 
a solution  to  prevent  prevent  broken 
hearts  and  the  other  things  that  happen 
when  people  are  carjacked.” 

In  particular.  LesStrang  said  a re- 
cent business  trip  that  required  her  to 
drive  alone  to  Rancho  Mirage,  3*  hours 
away,  sparked  the  concern  of  her  hus- 
band. “I  don't  think  it's  safe  for  you  to 
drive  alone  anymore,”  he  told  her.  “In 
fact,  I don’t  think  it's  safe  for  any 
woman  to  be  driving  alone." 

An  assistant  accompanied  her  on 
the  trip,  which  occurred  without  inci- 
dent But  during  the  drive,  she  told 
LesStrang  about  a carjacking  involving 
a woman  victim  in  nearby  Santa  Bar- 
bara, which  compounded  LesStrang 's 
concern  about  the  crime.  "I  thought, 
’Why  don’t  I do  something  about  it?” 
she  said. 

LesStrang  said  she  first  heard  about 
carjacking  last  September  when  an 
incident  in  Maryland  made  headlines 
nationwide.  Pamela  Basu  was  dragged 
nearly  two  miles  to  her  death  by  attack- 
ers who  commandeered  her  car  with  the 
woman’s  preschool-age  daughter  still 
inside.  The  child,  strapped  in  her  carseat, 
was  tossed  out  of  the  vehicle  by  the 
caijackers,  but  was  otherwise  uninjured. 
The  case  prompted  Congress  to  pass 


tough  Federal  laws  targeting  caijack- 


The  principle  behind  Safe-T-Man's 
deterrent  effect  on  caijackers  is  simple, 
said  LesStrang:  There  is  safety  in 
numbers.  “That  was  something  my 
mother  taught  me  as  a young  girl  — 
stay  with  the  crowd,  don’t  go  off  by 
yourself,"  she  recalled. 

“I  just  thought  all  we  needed  to  do 
was  simulate  a human  being  — a guy 
that  looks  kind  of  big  and  beefy  — and 
put  him  in  the  car  or  the  home  or  wher- 
ever people  are  being  victimized,”  she 
said,  adding  that  since  beginning  the 


enterprise,  she  has  received  numerous 
calls  from  carjacking  victims.  "Most  of 
them  say  they’ll  never  be  the  same 
again.” 

Among  her  customers  is  the  Ingle- 
wood Police  Department,  which  re- 
cently ordered  a Safe-T-Man  for  use  in 
training  and  crime-prevention  pro- 
grams. Officer  Diane  Robinson,  a 19- 
year  veteran  of  the  department  assigned 
to  its  Community  Affairs  Division,  told 
LEN  she  will  use  Safe-T-Man  in  per- 
sonal safety  classes  she  teaches.  Safe- 
T-Man  will  be  just  one  of  a number  of 
crime- prevention  and  anti-carjacking 


strategies  Robinson  will  discuss  in  the 
course. 

“I  like  thee-..  . : [ofSafe-T-Man], 

but  I don't  want  people  to  get  a false 
sense  of  security  because  they  have 
something  in  their  car,  that's  going  to 
give  them  some  kind  of  safety.”  she 
said.  "You  still  have  to  be  alert  to  your 
surroundings  and  be  alert  to  yourself 
Y ou  have  to  realize  that  the  bad  people 
know  every  move  that  you  make  No 
matter  what  you’re  taught,  they  know, 
and  they’re  going  to  counterattack.” 

/ For  more  information  about  Safe- 
T-Man.  call  1 -800-  V-SA  FETY.  / 


Alaskans  warn  criminals: 
We  don't  call  police  — 
we'll  just  shoot  you 


Elkhart  dumps  bias  against 
disabled  in  fitness  testing 


Residents  of  an  affluent  subdivision 
of  Anchorage,  Alaska,  who  earlier  this 
year  voted  against  a plan  to  contract 
with  the  Police  Department  for  law 
enforcement  services,  have  instead  is- 
sued a point-blank  warning  to  crimi- 
nals. posting  a sign  that  reads:  "Warn- 
ing — This  is  a crime-shoot  commu- 
nity. We  don't  call  police.” 

The  mysterious  two-foot  by  three- 
foot  sign  — which  depicts  a menacing, 
pistol-toting  figure  in  the  cross-hairs  of 
a gunsight  — appeared  a couple  of 
months  ago,  shortly  after  Hillside  resi- 
dents rejected  a proposed  property-tax 
hike  that  would  have  been  used  to  pay 
the  Anchorage  Police  Department  for 
police  services.  The  appearance  of  the 
sign  prompted  Capt.  Pat  Kasnick.  the 
commander  of  State  Troopers’  B De- 
tachment, which  covers  the  area  on  an 
as-needed  basis,  to  warn  residents 
against  taking  the  law  into  their  own 
hands. 

“The  best  role  for  the  residents  is  to 
obtain  as  much  information  as  possible 
about  suspects  and  suspect  vehicles 
without  endangering  themselves  and  to 
report  that  information  to  the  troopers," 
advised  Kasnick,  who  warned  would- 
be  vigilantes  that  "any  attempt  to  con- 
trol crime  in  their  neighborhoods  which 
is  against  the  law"  will  result  in  crimi- 
nal prosecution. 

“We  provide  law  enforcement  serv- 


ices for  that  area,"  said  State  Police 
spokesman  John  Wilhelmi,  “but  we 
don  t normally  patrol  it  because  we  just 
don’t  have  the  personnel.  But  we  will 
respond  if  we  get  calls,  if  there  is  an 
emergency  or  a crime  in  progress.” 

Wilhelmi  told  LEN  there  have  been 
no  reports  of  Hillside  residents  con- 
fronting criminals  in  the  area. 

Hillside  was  one  of  two  subdivi- 
sions that  voted  in  April  not  to  contract 
for  law  enforcement  services.  Residents 
say  the  sign  appeared  near  a private 
airstrip  used  by  Hillside  residents  a 
couple  of  months  later.  No  one  knows 
who  put  up  the  sign,  and  if  they  do, 
they're  not  talking,  said  Sharon  Kor- 
wan,  a Hillside  resident. 

“I  just  drove  by  there  a couple  of 
days  ago  and  the  sign  is  still  there," 
Korwan  told  LEN  “We  do  have  lim- 
ited police  protection... so  it’s  basically 
just  to  keep  criminals  away  from  this 
area.  I approve  of  the  sign.  I think  it’s 
OK.” 

Korwan  said  Hillside  residents  are 
concerned  about  the  recent  murder  of  a 
taxicab  driver  in  the  neighborhood  and 
the  discovery  of  a woman’s  body  along 
a roadside.  The  crimes  have  not  been 
solved,  she  said.  Despite  those  inci- 
dents, Korwan  said  she  feels  the  area  is 
covered  adequately  by  the  State  Troop- 
ers, as  well  as  by  its  crime  prevention 
groups  and  neighborhood  watches. 


In  an  effort  to  comply  with  a three- 
year-old  Federal  law  that  bars  discrimi- 
nation against  the  disabled,  the  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  Police  Department  has  moved 
away  from  old-style  physical  fitness 
testing  based  on  push-ups  and  other 
calisthenics,  and  now  requires  every- 
one from  the  Chief  on  down  to  com- 
plete agility  drills  that  test  how  well 
they  can  perform  what  the  law  terms 
"essential  job  functions.” 

The  drill,  which  is  similar  in  con- 
cept to  a standard  firefighter’s  physi- 
cal, requires  officers  to  drag  a 150- 
pound  bag  for  50  feet;  load  and  unload 
a shotgun  with  four  simulated  shells; 
carry  a wooden  crate  several  yards  to  a 
car  trunk;  exit  a squad  car  and  light  a 
safety  flare  placed  50  feet  away;  climb 
through  a mockup  first-floor  window, 
and  run  a 1,500-foot  course  that  in- 
cludes two  fences  and  a long  flight  of 
stairs.  Every  member  of  the  98-officer 
force,  including  Police  Chief  JJ.  Ivory, 
was  to  have  completed  the  drill  by  early 
July,  The  South  Bend  Tribune  reported 
recently. 

“All  this  stuff  is  the  result  of  the 
passage  of  ADA,”  said  Lieut.  Jim 
Chomer.  referring  to  the  landmark  Anti- 
Discrimination  Act  passed  by  Congress 
in  1990.  Under  the  law,  it  is  illegal  to 
require  people  to  prove  physical  fitness 
through  calisthenics  or  other  physical 
tests  if  the  job  they  are  applying  for 
does  not  require  that  level  of  physical 
agility. 

Elkhart  police  officials  devised  the 
new  agility  tests  to  approximate  physi- 


cal activities  most  officers  would  be 
expected  to  perform,  such  as  directing 
traffic,  chasing  suspects  on  foot,  han- 
dling weapons,  collecting  evidence  and 
conducting  rescues.  Those  duties  are 
the  minimum  that  would  be  expected  of 
every  officer  at  a moment ’s  notice,  said 
Chomer 

Police  administrators  nationwide  are 
still  sorting  out  the  intricacies  of  the 
ADA,  and  those  in  Elkhart  are  no  ex- 
ception. Chomer  said  one  legal  opinion 
he’s  read  suggests  that  minimum  per 
tormances  standards  can  be  set  based 
on  average  performances  and  what 
psychologists  call  “standard  deviations” 
from  the  average. 

However,  Richard  Moore,  president 
of  the  city’s  Board  of  Public  Safety, 
said  he  doesn’t  dunk  averages  or  vari- 
ations on  averages  would  be  permitted 
under  the  law.  “It’s  not  an  average 
[score),”  he  said.  “Your  standard  is 
your  least  physically  capable  person  on 
the  department." 

That  assumption  might  be  a source 
of  some  confusion,  what  with  officers 
coming  in  all  shapes,  sizes  and  ages. 
Thai's  why  Elkhart  will  require  its  police 
to  take  the  agility  drill  annually.  Moore 
said.  And,  with  the  advance  knowledge 
that  they  will  be  required  to  complete 
the  drill,  officers  might  take  the  initia- 
tive to  improve  their  physical  fitness, 
Moore  added . 

Worries  that  the  ADA  might  result 
in  lower  fitness  standards  for  police  are 
unfounded,  insisted  Assistant  Chief 
Tom  Balyeat,  who  said  most  appl  icants 


for  police  officer  jobs  are  young  and 
generally  fit  "A 24-year -old  patrolman 
should  be  able  to  run  faster  than  a 47- 
year-old  assistant  chief,”  he  observed 
The  department  does  not  have  a man- 
datory fitness  program,  but  officers  do 
have  access  to  a workout  room  at  head 
quarters. 

Naturally,  some  officers  complete 
the  drill  faster  than  others,  but  there  are 
no  plans  to  fire  those  who  turn  in  slower 
times,  said  Moore.  However,  the  city 
has  proposed  that  a clause  be  added  to 
a labor  contract  currently  being  negoti- 
ated with  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Police, 
which  would  allow  the  city  to  require 
police  to  pass  an  annual  "job-related 
physical  agility  test  that  reflects  the 
essential  functions  of  an  officer  ” 

City  Attorney  Paul  Eash  said  the 
clause  would  be  an  attempt  to  gauge 
overall  performance  levels  determined 
by  the  Board  of  Public  Safety,  and 
would  not  require  officers  to  meet 
minimum  scores  for  th-  nous  stages 
of  the  agility  drill.  Thee  opportsthe 

i nclusion  of  the  clause  because  it  would 
help  to  avoid  future  conflicts  that  could 
result  in  grievances  and  legal  disputes, 
he  said. 

FOP  labor  negotiators  acknowledge 
a "management  right”  to  fitness  test- 
ing. but  have  not  endorsed  the  inclusion 
of  the  clause  i n the  contract . Moore  said 
the  clause  would  encourage  annual 
evaluations  of  essential  police  func- 
tions so  police  administrators  can  en- 
courage officers  to  improve  their  per- 
formances in  the  drill  over  time 
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Homeward 

bound 

The  appointment  of  Fresno,  Calif., 
Police  Chief  Joseph  Samuels  Jr.  to 
head  the  67 1 -officer  force  in  Oakland, 
Calif.,  proves  you  really  can  go  home 
again. 

Samuels,  44,  will  leave  Fresno, 
where  he  was  police  chief  for  two  years, 
to  return  to  the  department  where  his 
law  enforcement  career  began  1 9 years 
ago.  Samuels,  who  was  due  to  be  sworn 
in  Aug.  9,  succeeds  George  T.  Hart, 
who  retired  after  serving  20  years  as 
chief. 

“When  I left  the  department  in  1991, 

I never  believed  or  dreamed  that  I would 
return  to  Oakland  as  chief,”  Samuels 
said  in  a recent  interview  with  LEN. 
“It’s  not  always  possible  — even  in 
your  wildest  dreams  — to  come  home 
and  assume  the  responsibilities  as  the 
head  of  a highly  respected  agency." 

Under  Hart's  leadership,  the 
Oakland  Police  Department  achieved  a 
first-rate  reputation,  said  Samuels,  who 
observed  that  the  longtime  police  chief 
will  be  a tough  act  to  follow.  “It’s  real 
difficult  to  succeed  a legend,”  he  said. 

Samuels,  who  will  become  Oak- 
land’s first  black  police  chief,  said  he 
that  despite  his  relatively  short  tenure 
in  Fresno  he  felt  a “strong  foundation 
had  been  built  for  future  progress.  I do 
regret  there  were  some  things  that  we 
started  that  I won’t  be  around  to  be  see 
completed,  but  I'm  satisfied  that  I gave 


Chief  Joseph  Samuels  Jr. 

Following  a legend 

my  best  and  I think  the  department  is  in 
a little  better  shape  than  it  was  when  I 
arrived.” 

Among  Samuels’  goals  in  his  new 
job  is  “make  certain  we  harness  the 
talent  of  professional  police  officers 
with  the  energies  of  the  community  so 
we  can  continue  to  build  and  progress." 

Samuels  will  also  have  to  try  to  do 
more  with  less  in  view  of  the  state's 
deepening  budget  crisis.  Cuts  in  state 
aid  to  municipalities  have  drawn  doom- 
and-gloom  forecasts  from  some  ob- 
servers about  law  enforcement's  abil- 


ity to  control  crime. 

But  Samuels  expressed  hope  that 
California  voters  will  approve  a half- 
cent  sales  tax  surcharge  that  would  be 
used  solely  to  fund  public  safety  pro- 
grams, including  police  and  sheriffs 
departments.  He  will  be  among  many 
police  officials  lobbying  voter  support 
for  the  proposal,  which  he  said  will 
“help  stem  the  tide"  of  red  ink  that  law 
enforcement  agencies  currently  face. 

“I  think  most  Californians  expect 
— and  even  demand  — that  govern- 
ment honor  its  fundamental  obligations 
first,"  he  said,  “and  the  most  fundamen- 
tal of  those  obligations  is  to  provide  for 
the  public  safety.  As  long  as  there  is  an 
assurance  that  the  money  won’t  be  used 
inappropriately  or  redirected  some- 
where else.  I’m  confident  that  people 
will  see  the  wisdom  of  it  and  support 
it.” 

As  a police  manager.  Samuels  said 
he  tries  to  “widen  the  loop”  indecision- 
making by  getting  officers  involved  in 
making  suggestions  and  giving  advice, 
and  by  holding  regular  meetings  with 
them.  “It’s  not  unusual  for  me  to  stop 
and  talk  to  a police  officer  to  find  out 
about  operational  issues  and  find  out 
what’s  going  on  in  their  world.  Then 
I’ll  run  back  to  the  office  and  take  some 
notes  about  what  I've  heard." 

Samuels  joined  the  Oakland  force 
in  1974  and  rose  through  the  ranks  to 
the  position  of  captain  of  the  patrol 
division.  He  has  a bachelor’s  degree  in 
psychology  from  Pennsylvania’s  Lin- 
coln University  as  well  as  a master’s 
degree  in  public  administration  from 
California  State  University  at  Hayward. 


Marshal 

law 

A Texas  lawman  brought  in  to  serve 
as  marshal  of  a small  Montana  town  has 
riled  some  of  the  hamlet’s  hard-drink- 
ing residents,  some  of  whom  are  an- 
gered that  the  he  has  seen  fit  to  lock  up 
townspeople  — including  the  official 
who  hired  him  — for  driving  while 
under  the  influence  of  alcohol. 

Since  moving  from  Dallas  last 
September.  Joe  Eldredge.  28,  has 
locked  up  19  of  the  1,200  residents  of 
Three  Forks,  located  about  40  miles 
east  of  Butte.  “Texas  Joe,”  as  he  has 
been  dubbed  by  the  locals,  is  now  the 
target  of  a campaign  launched  by  City 
Councilman  Jack  Rochford  aimed  at 
forcing  his  resignation. 

Rochford,  a banker  who  is  said  to  be 
Three  Fork’s  most  prominent  citizen,  is 
a member  of  the  town ’s  police  commis- 
sion that  approved  Eldredge’s  hiring. 
He  is  also  one  of  the  people  Eldredge 
arrested  on  DUI  charges,  which  Roch- 
ford has  contested. 

Things  came  to  a head  in  April  when 
Tim  Tharp,  23,  was  fired  from  his  job 
as  a cook  in  a local  bar  after  he  had  used 
his  volunteer  ambulance  radio  to  alert 
police  that  an  intoxicated  woman  was 
driving  from  the  bar  with  her  5-year- 
old  son  in  tow.  “I  wanted  Marshal 
Eldredge  to  drive  her  home,”  Tharp 
told  The  Chicago  Tribune. 

But  by  the  time  Eldredge  arrived, 
the  woman,  Donna  Drabbs,  had  driven 
off.  When  Eldredge  caught  up  with  her, 
she  was  “weaving  like  crazy,"  he  said 
He  arrested  her  and  she  later  pleaded 
guilty  to  drunken  driving.  Tharp  was 
fired  the  next  day  by  bar  owner  Wayne 
Siren. 

“People  come  in  an  spend  their 
money,  and  if  they've  had  too  much, 
you’re  obligated  to  take  them  home,” 
Siren  said.  “I  myself  have  gotten  out  of 
bed  at  two  in  the  morning  to  drive 
somebody  home.  But  calling  the  cops  ’ 
on  them?  No,  sir." 

“It’s  not  how  we  do  things  here,” 
said  R.E.  “Dick"  Emerson,  a retiree 
who  runs  a fireworks  stand  out  of  a 
mobile  home.  “Throwing  each  other  in 
jail  ‘cause  you  drive  two  blocks  to  your 
house  isn't  right.” 

But  Eldredge’s  supporters  say  it’s 
about  time  someone  came  along  with 
the  gumption  to  challenge  residents’ 
cavalier  attitudes  toward  drinking  and 
dn  ving.  “The  people  that  don’t  like  him 
are  what  I call  ‘the  bar  people,’”  said 
Bonnie  Cook,  a beautician  who  is  also 
the  town’s  Mayor  and  Police  Chief. 

“We  have  a very  two-fisted  macho 
tradition  in  Montana  that  says  drinking 
and  driving  is  a right,”  said  Doris  Heck- 
erman,  whose  daughter  was  killed  by  a 
drunken  driver  in  1978  and  who  now 
runs  a private  DUI  watchdog  group  in 
Three  Forks.  “That's  a tradition  that 
caused  a lot  of  grief." 

The  state  has  higher  rates  of  alco- 
hol-related traffic  deaths  than  the  na- 
tion as  a whole,  with  97  people  killed  in 
such  accidents  in  1992  — two  more 
than  in  1991  and  10  more  than  in  1989. 
Small  roadside  crosses  placed  by  the 
American  Legion  all  around  the  state 
mark  spots  where  people  have  died  in 
traffic  accidents.  “Hundreds”  have  been 
erected  since  the  program  began  in  1952, 
according  to  state  American  Legion 
officials. 

Eldredge  remains  unfazed  by  the 
controversy  and  vows  to  continue  doing 


his  job.  “I  run  a virtual  taxi  service  and 
will  drive  anybody  home  in  the  patrol 
car  who’s  too  drunk  to  drive,"  he  told 
The  Tribune.  “If  I wasn’t  driving  them 
home,  I could  have  arrested  hundreds 
of  people  this  year.  But  if  they  get 
behind  the  wheel,  I’ll  nail  them.  And  I 
don’t  care  who  they  are.” 

Spirit 
of  76 

Crystal  Lakes,  111.,  Police  Chief  Sam 
Johns  became  a police  officer  because 
he  says  he  needed  a job.  That  was  back 
in  1942,  when  he  figured  he  “would 
take  [the  job]  for  a while  and  look 
around  for  something  else." 

Fifty-one  years  later,  Johns  is  retir- 
ing from  the  40-officer  Police  Depart- 
ment, without  ever  having  entered  the 
accounting  profession  he  studied  for  at 
Northwestern  University  before  he 
became  a cop. 

Johns,  76,  told  The  Chicago  Trib- 
une that  he  didn't  like  his  work  as  a beat 
officer  because  “I  figured  everybody 
was  looking  at  me  in  my  uniform.  But 
gradually,  the  job  grew  on  me,  and  it 
was  waiting  for  me  when  I came  back 
from  World  War  II  and  had  a family.  So 
I decided  to  stick  it  out  for  a while.  The 
longer  I stayed,  the  more  I loved  it.” 
Johns'  love  affair  with  policing 
lasted  5 1 years  — one  of  the  longest 
terms  of  service  in  state  law  enforce- 
ment history,  according  to  Frankfort 
Police  Chief  Darrell  Sanders,  who  is 
president  of  the  state  Chiefs  of  Police 
Association.  “I  have  known  several 
chiefs  with  35  to  40  years  in.  but. . .5 1 

years  is  unbelievable."  he  said.  John4 

possesses  the  perfect  combination  of 
“old-fashioned  values”  and  “new 
ideas,"  Sanders  added. 

Johns'  tenure  includes  26  years  with 
the  Evanston  Police  Department,  where 
he  retired  in  1968  as  a captain,  and  24 
years  as  Police  Chief  in  Crystal  Lake, 

In  between  was  a one-year  stint  as  safety 
director  at  Evanston  High  School. 

Lieut  Keith  Nygren,  who  was 
named  acting  chief,  characterized  Johns 
as  a believer  in  "participatory  manage- 
ment" — canvassing  even  the  lowest 
ranks  for  innovative  ideas  to  make  the 
department  more  responsive  to  the  needs 
of  the  city.  He  was  also  known  as  a 
tight-fisted  fiscal  wiz  who  was  per- 
fectly willing  to  "walk  down  the  hall 
and  let  another  department  head  know 
that  a particular  bill  shouldn't  be  paid 
out  of  his  budget,"  Nygren  recalled. 

The  Chief  also  reached  out  to  local 
youths,  and  started  the  agency’s  gang 
crimes  unit,  crossing  guard  unit  and 
other  programs  with  the  youngsters’ 
well-being  firmly  in  mind.  “A  depart- 
ment can’t  function  without  public 
support,  and  kids  are  our  future  sup- 
port,” Johns  observed. 

Johns  had  a few  words  of  advice  to 
pass  along  to  his  colleagues  — many  of 
whom  weren't  even  bom  when  he  began 
his  policing  career.  “Be  low-key,"  he 
advised.  “Don't  look  for  too  much  pub- 
licity. Do  your  job  the  best  way  you 
can.  and  go  from  there 

“Another  thing — you  have  to  know 
your  people  and  what  they’re  capable 
of.  Insist  that  the  job  gets  done,  but  be 
fair  about  it  If  you  can  get  people  to 
like  it,  the  job  will  be  done  better." 

Johns  said  he  retired  "because  it  was 
time  to  go”  but  still  plans  to  maintain 
close  contact  with  the  department  and 
stay  involved  in  police  organizations. 
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'Elvis'  is  all  shook  up  about  Dill 


"Elvis"  (Sgt.  Bill  Pal  mini)  and  "The  Lawman"  (Sgt.  Art  Clemons) 
rock  out  against  drunken  driving  during  an  appearance  at  San 
Francisco's  Candlestick  Park-  (Photo:  Albany  Police  Department) 


For  the  umpteenth  time  since  his 
death  in  1 977,  Elvis  Presley  has  been 
"spotted"  once  again  — this  time  in 
the  San  Francisco  Bay  area,  where 
"King  of  Rock  'n'  Roll"  has  been 
appearing  before  thousands  of  young 
people  at  local  high  schools,  per- 
forming new  tunes  about  an  unlikely 
subject  — traffic  safety. 

In  this  case,  “Elvis"  is  Bill 
Palmini,  a detective  sergeant  in  the 
Albany  Police  Department,  who  dons 
the  sunglasses,  scarves,  bell-bot- 
tomed jumpsuits,  wide  belts  and 
heavy  chains  the  singer  favored 
during  the  Las  Vegas  phase  of  his 
career,  to  carry  a musical  safety 
message  to  high  school  students  as 
part  of  the  agency's  "Chief  Opera- 
tor" program. 

The  success  of  the  program,  which 
is  funded  by  a two-year,  $503,000 
grant  from  the  California  Office  of 
Traffic  Safety,  appears  to  rival  the 
King’s  own  meteoric  rise  to  fame.  It 
has  attracted  several  major  corporate 
sponsors,  including  MTV,  Taco  Bell, 
the  San  Francisco  Giants  and  Mit- 
subishi — which  donated  the  band ' s 
“tour  bus,"  a 1992  blue  and  silver 
Montero  van  emblazoned  with  the 
band's  logo  and  the  “Chief  Opera- 
tor" insignia.  A local  recording  stu- 
dio donated  equipment  and  studio 
time  so  that  the  band  could  record  its 
tunes,  which  have  received  wide 
airplay  on  local  radio  stations. 

Palmini,  a 24-year  law  enforce- 
ment veteran,  has  been  on  the  road 
with  his  group  “Elvis  and  the  Law- 
man" for  much  of  the  past  year  and 
has  racked  up  appearances  at  42  high 

schools  in  nine  counties  as  well  as 

San  Francisco’s  Candlestick  Park, 
where  a return  engagement  is  sched- 
uled for  August  during  the  Giants’ 
3rd  Annual  Traffic  Safety  Day. 

Recently,  the  group  traveled  to 
the  University  of  Alabama  in 
Huntsville,  where  they  performed  at 
a conference  sponsored  by  National 
Student  Safety  Program.  Performing 
in  front  of  600  youths  from  all  over 
the  United  States  was  a gig  that 
Palmini  found  the  most  “exhilarat- 
ing” ever  One  of  the  group’s  next 
dates  is  in  Reno,  Nev.,  where  it  will 
appear  at  the  city’s  “Hot  August 

V 


Nights"  festival  at  the  invitation  of  the 
state’s  Office  of  Traffic  Safety. 

“It’s  bigger  than  we  ever  thought  it 
would  be,"  the  46-year-old  Palmini  told 
LEN  in  a recent  interview.  The  depart- 
ment receives  so  many  requests  for 
appearances  that  it  has  set  up  a large 
bulletin  board  and  hired  a coordinator 
to  keep  track  of  them  all,  he  added 

Palmini  and  his  partner,  Sgt.  Art 
“The  Lawman"  Clemons,  who  plays 
guitar  in  uniform  and  provides  backup 
vocals,  perform  rockabilly-style  tunes 
penned  by  Clemons.  Even  Albany 
Police  Chief  Larry  Murdo  gets  into 
the  act,  playing  bass  for  the  band  when 
his  schedule  allows.  Clemons’s  mother, 
Jolenc  Powell,  stitched  together 
Palmini's  Elvis-style  suits  — one  of 
which  is  “police  blue” — working  from 
a Presley  album  cover. 

The  tunes,  which  include  “Buckle 
Up,”  "Don’t  Be  Another  DUI”  and  the 
band’s  theme  song,  “Chief  Operator," 
are  catchy  and  professionally  produced, 
and  Palmini  does  a convincing  job  of 
evoking  the  King’s  distinctive  vocal 
inflections.  The  band  also  throws  in  a 
bona  fide  Elvis  tune  or  two. 

Shows  are  hosted  by  local  law  en- 
forcement officials,  some  of  whom  have 
"taken  the  risk  and  done  a song  or  two" 
themselves,  said  Palmini.  Students  are 
also  encouraged  to  write  and  perform 
their  own  traffic  safety  tunes,  which 
they  put  together  in  the  weeks  before 
the  band’s  arrival.  Some  schools  have 
turned  the  event  into  an  "Elvis  Day," 
during  which  students  try  to  emulate 
the  fashions  of  the  1950’s.  And  it  is  not 
unusual  for  Palmini  to  find  himself 
mobbed  by  students  clamoring  for  his 
autograph  after  a show  that  has  left 
them  “all  shook  up.” 

But  the  music  is  only  part  of  the 
program,  which  adapts  for  high-school 
students  the  "designated  driver”  con- 
cept that  has  been  successful  in  reduc- 
ing DUI-related  crashes  among  adults. 

"Elvis”  quizzes  students  on  traffic 
safety  rules,  encourages  them  to  use 
safety  belts  and  warns  them  never  to 
drink  and  drive  Those  who  correctly 
answer  questions  about  traffic  safety 
win  prizes,  including  discount  coupons 
from  Taco  Bell,  Giants  baseball  tickets 
and  "Chief  Operator"  tapes,  buttons, 
trading  cards  and  T-shirts.  Everyone 


receives  a “Chief  Operator”  pledge  card 
which  they  sign  and  are  encouraged  to 
carry  with  their  driver’s  licenses. 

Like  Elvis,  the  “Chief  Operator” 
program  has  humble  roots.  Palmini 
attended  a traffic-safety  seminar  in 
Monterey  a few  years  ago  where  he  did 
a slide  presentation  on  the  Albany  Po- 
lice Department’s  traffic-safety  efforts. 
The  last  slide  showed  Palmini  in  his 
Elvis  duds  as  “Buckle  Up"  played  in 
the  background. 

“1  did  it  more  as  a way  to  spice  up  the 
conference,"  Pal  mini  recalled,  “but 
everyone  liked  it  and  during  the  break, 
people  approached  me  and  told  me  I 
should  do  it.” 

Pal  mini  and  Clemons  teamed  up  to 
form  the  “Chief  Operator"  program 
shortly  thereafter,  and  the  rest,  as  they 
say,  is  history.  Prior  to  the  formation  of 


“Elvis  and  the  Lawman,"  Palmini, 
Clemons  and  Murdo  were  members  of 
the  All-Cop  Band,  which  performed  at 
parties  and  off-duty  events.  But  the 
band  broke  up  a couple  of  years  ago 
when  Murdo  became  chief . 

While  some  might  question  the 
program's  use  of  Elvis  Presley  as  a role 
model  to  encourage  traffic  safety,  in 
view  of  his  alleged  drug  abuse.  Palmini 
defends  the  singer,  pointing  out  that 
Elvis  had  a reputation  for  generosity 
that  remains  part  of  his  legend.  And  the 
ever-popular  entertainer  has  universal 
appeal,  Palmini  pointed  out. 

"Everyone  knows  who  Elvis  is  — 
whether  they’re  black,  Hispanic,  upper 
middle-class,  it  doesn't  make  a differ- 
ence,” Palmini  said.  "The  outfit  and  the 
recognition  of  his  music  helps  as  a 
catalyst  to  pique  the  interest  of  not  only 


the  kids,  but  the  adults,  too.  Wc  try  to 
dwell  on  the  positive  things  he 
did. ..and  use  that  as  a catalyst  to  try 
to  save  lives." 

Palmini's  career  as  Elvis  has  be- 
come full  time,  and  while  the  grant 
runs  out  next  year,  he  has  every  rea- 
son to  believe  he  won't  be  hanging 
up  his  sequin-studded  suits  just  yet. 
and  he  will  continue  to  tour  “We  try 
to  honor  every  request  for  appear- 
ances," he  said.  “We're  willing  to  go 
anywhere  for  the  cause." 

Corporate  interest  has  been  so 
overwhelming  that  "Chief  Operator" 
will  present  a second  music  video 
and  song  contest  open  to  all  high 
school  students  in  September  Win- 
ning videos  will  get  MTV  airplay 
and  the  winning  song  will  be  in- 
cluded on  an  upcoming  “Elvis  and 
the  Lawman"  album.  Runners-up  are 
eligible  for  such  cash  prizes  and 
studio  time  to  record  their  tunes 

Palmini  said  he  doesn’t  expect  to 
get  a Grammy  award  for  his  work, 
but  the  program  itself  has  already 
garnered  substantial  recognition 
during  its  brief  existence.  In  May. 
the  department  was  honored  for  its 
traffic-safety  program  at  the  Fifth 
Annual  "Buckle  Up.  America!" 
Awards  sponsored  by  the  American 
Coalition  forTraffic  Safety.  InOcto- 
ber,  “Chief  Operator"  won  the  pres- 
tigious J Stannard  Baker  Award  from 
the  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police.  The  award  is  named 
for  the  Northwestern  University 
professor  that  some  consider  “the 
father  of  traffic  safety  ." 

For  Palmini,  the  real  rewards  of 
the  program  come  with  his  interac- 
tions with  youths  from  all  back- 
grounds. 

“I'm  continually  being  rejuve- 
nated every  time  I deal  with  the  kids,” 
he  said,  adding  that  the  program  has 
drawn  police  and  youths  together 
“The  key  is  breaking  down  the  tradi- 
tional barriers  of  law  enforcement 
Although  this  is  a traffic  safety  pro- 
gram, I think  it  goes  far  beyond  those 
bounds.  It's  a great  feeling  to  know 
that  you  can  make  a di fferencc — not 
only  in  traffic  safety,  but  in  the  over- 
all relationship  between  youth  and 
law  enforcement." 
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Little  balm  for  an  open  wound: 


Report  rips  NYPD's  race-riot  response 


By  Jacob  R.  Clark 

The  incident  has  haunted  the  collective  conscience  of  the  na- 
tion's largest  city  since  it  occurred  nearly  two  years  ago.  Now,  after 
a nine-month-long  review  by  the  state's  highest-ranking  criminal 
justice  official,  the  August  1991  riot  involving  blacks  and  Jews  in 
New  York  City's  Crown  Heights  section  is  once  again  making 
headlines. 

On  July  20.  Richard  Girgenti,  the  New  York  Slate  Director  of 
Criminal  Justice,  released  the  long-awaiting  findings  of  his  review 
of  the  riot  — a review  ordered  last  October  by  Gov.  Mario  M. 
Cuomo  after  a jury  acquitted  a black  youth  of  killing  a Hasidic  Jew 
during  the  disturbance  that  raged  from  Aug.  19-22,  1991.  Girgenti 
was  charged  with  determi  ni  ng  the  extent  of  violence  during  the  riot . 
which  he  called  "the  most  extensive  racial  unrest  experienced  in 
New  York  City  in  over  20  years.” 

“What  is  unique  about  this  particular  disturbance  is  that  it  was 
not  a disturbance  where  a community  was  targeting  authority  such 
as  the  police.  What  was  unique  about  this  particular  situation  is  you 
had  one  community  [blacks]  targeting  another  community  [Hasidic 
Jews],”  Girgenti  noted. 

The  rioting  began  on  Monday,  Aug.  19,  shortly  after  7-year-old 
Gavin  Cato  was  accidentally  struck  and  killed  by  a car  that  was  part 
of  Grand  Rebbe  Menachem  Schneerson's  police-escorted  motor- 
cade His  cousin,  Angela,  was  seriously  injured.  People  at  the  scene 


of  the  accident  began  attacking  the  vehicle's  occupants,  prompting 
police  to  order  a private  Hasidic-sponsored  ambulance  at  the  scene 
to  take  them  away . That  sparked  a rumor  that  the  Hasidic  ambulance 
staff  aided  the  Jews,  while  leaving  the  black  children  to  die.  That 
rumor,  fueled  by  years  of  animosity  and  distrust  between  the  ultra- 
orthodox Hasidim  and  the  black  residents  of  Crown  Heights, 
including  longstanding  charges  that  the  Hasidic  community  re- 
ceived preferential  treatment  from  police,  sparked  the  riot. 

The  resulting  violence,  which  included  looting,  arson,  and 
assaults  against  police  and  civilians  alike.  left  150  police  officers 
and  at  least  38  civilians  injured.  At  least  27  bias-related  crimes  — 
including  one  murder,  robberies,  assaults  and  criminal  mischief — 
were  reported . T wenty-seven  police  cars  were  overturned,  looted  or 
burned,  as  police  staved  off  fusillades  of  rocks,  bottles  and  bricks, 
and  in  one  instance,  rooftop  sniper  fire.  Angry  mobs  of  youths  not 
only  forced  a retreat  of  front-line  officers  at  the  scene,  but  also 
prompted  Mayor  David  N.  Dinkins  and  then-Police  Commissioner 
Lee  Brown  tocut  short  a fact-finding  visit  they  had  made  to  the  area. 

The  two-volume,  600-page  report  also  sought  to  determine  how 
well  the  New  York  City  Police  Department,  long  recognized  as  a 
national  leader  in  mob-control  tactics,  was  prepared  to  deal  with  the 
violence.  The  review,  conducted  with  assistance  from  the  Washing- 
ton-based  Police  Foundation,  also  examined  whether  the  911 
emergency  system  effectively  dispatched  aid  to  the  neighborhood's 


frightened  residents. 

In  addition,  Girgenti's  office  was  charged  with  determining  why 
— in  the  face  of  seemingly  overwhelming  evidence  — Lemrick 
Nelson  was  acquitted  of  murder  charges  in  the  fatal  stabbing  of 
Yankel  Rosenbaum,  a 29-year-old  Hasidic  scholar.  Rosenbaum, 
walking  blocks  from  the  scene  of  the  accident  that  killed  Cato,  was 
apparently  killed  by  a mob  of  youths  seeking  revenge  for  the  boy's 
death.  Nelson  was  the  only  suspect  ever  charged  with  the  killing, 
which  occurred  just  a few  hours  after  Cato  was  killed. 

The  report  appeared  to  exonerate  New  York  City  Mayor  David 
N.  Dinkins  and  former  Police  Commissioner  Lee  P.  Brown  of  the 
most  serious  charge  leveled  against  them  — that  Dinkins,  in  an 
attempt  to  appease  rioters,  ordered  police  not  to  intervene.  Still,  the 
report  found  major  shortfalls  in  the  responses  of  police  and  city 
officials  — a “vacuum  of  leadership,”  said  Girgenti  — that  allowed 
the  violence  to  rage  unchecked. 

Announcing  the  findings  at  a packed  news  conference,  Girgenti 
said,  "We  found  a collective  failure  by  top-ranking  police  officials, 
including  Commissioner  Brown,  to  order  the  implementation  of 
timely  and  appropriate  tactics  to  control  the  disorder." 

The  report  slammed  the  leadership  of  Brown,  who  is  now  the 
nation's  drug  czar,  during  the  riot,  concluding  that  he  did  not 
“effectively  fulfill  his  ultimate  responsibility  for  managing  the 
department's  activities  to  suppress  rioting  and  preserve  the  public 
peace.”  Girgenti  said  the  department's  top  command  ordered  offi- 
cers at  the  scene  to  maintain  a "restraint -oriented  approach”  to  the 
disorder,  in  the  belief  that  "aggressive  tactics  would  only  worsen  an 
already  tense  situation.” 

“They  continued  to  employ  a containment  and  restraint  ap- 
proach, even  when  these  measures  proved  ineffective,”  the  report 
noted.  "Until  Thursday  [the  final  day  of  the  riot],  police  were  largely 
deployed  at  fixed  posts  to  deter  criminal  activity  at  those  loca- 
tions. . It  was  not  until  Thursday,  that  sufficient  personnel  was 
deployed  to  deal  with  the  criminal  activity  on  the  street.  On 
Thursday,  with  a more  appropriate  tactical  plan  and  a more  aggres- 
sive arrest  policy,  the  police  effectively  prevented  disorderly  crowds 
from  forming  and  engaging  in  potential  further  violence.” 

In  its  review  of  the  Rosenbaum  case,  the  report  found  it  "prob- 
able” that  Nelson  participated  in  the  attack  on  Rosenbaum,  and  that 
police  efforts  to  round  up  other  members  of  the  mob  were  hampered 
by  the  "lack  of  a prior  relationship  among  the  attackers  and  victim.” 

"This  problem  was  further  compounded  by  the  chaotic  circum- 
stances of  the  disorder  on  the  night  of  the  attack."  Girgenu.sajd. 
Police  failed  to  take  down  the  names  of  witnesses  at  the  scene  of  the 
stabbing,  and  interviews  with  possible  suspects  and  Rosenbaum  — 
who  remained  alive  for  several  hours  after  the  attack  — were  not 
"properly  or  thoroughly  conducted." 

"We  determined  that  errors  were  made  during  the  initial  police 
investigation  that  could  not  be  overcome  by  subsequent  efforts. 
Thus,  the  likelihood  that  other  participants  at  this  point  and  time  will 
be  held  accountable  for  the  murder  have,  unfortunately  in  our  view, 
been  greatly  diminished,"  said  Girgenti. 

The  report  quoted  the  trial  jury  as  saying  it  acquitted  Nelson 
because  “improper  handling  of  critical  physical  evidence  compro- 
mised its  valae  at  the  trial .”  A blood-stained  knife  found  in  Nelson’s 
pocket  — “potentially  the  most  powerful  piece  of  prosecution 
evidence,”  the  report  said  — was  "mishandled."  The  office  of 
Brooklyn  District  Attorney  Charles  Hynes  failed  to  adequately 
monitor  forensic  tests  of  evidence,  the  report  said,  nor  did  the  police 
or  prosecutors  request  blood  typing  analysis  of  bloodstains  found  on 
Nelson's  pants  pockets. 

Girgenti  said  the  report  has  been  hand-delivered  to  the  office  of 
U.S,  Attorney  General  Janet  Reno  to  aid  in  the  Justice  Department’s 
ongoing  investigation  of  the  Rosenbaum  murder,  which  could  result 
in  civil  rights  charges  against  Nelson  and  others. 

The  report  noted  that  the  Police  Department  has  shored  up  its 
response  to  civil  disorders  since  the  Crown  Heights  debacle.  The 
department  has  appointed  a deputy  chief  responsible  for  civil 
disturbance  planning  and  control  and  has  implemented  monthly 
rapid-response  mobilization  drills.  About  12,000  of  the  force’s 
29,000  officers  have  received  the  training,  and  will  be  retrained 
every  two  years,  according  to  Police  Commissioner  Raymond  W. 
Kelly.  In  addition,  supervisors  and  commanders  are  also  under 
orders  to  complete  the  training,  he  said. 

On  July  20,  Dinkins  said  he  accepted  the  conclusion  that  he 
should  have  “rejected  the  Police  Department's  assurances  about 
their  response  to  the  violence  on  the  second,  rather  than  the  third 
night  of  the  unrest.”  Dinkins  said  he  had  relied  upon  police  accounts 
that  the  situation  was  under  control  until  his  visit  to  Crown  Heights 
on  Wednesday,  Aug.  21,  when  his  “doubts  about  their  assurances 
and  the  adequacy  of  the  department’s  response  greatly  increased." 

Asserting  that  “the  buck  stops  at  this  Mayor’s  desk,”  Dinkins 
vowed  that  “what  occurred  in  Crown  Heights  in  August  1991  will 
never,  ever  happen  again.  Never  again  will  any  group  in  our  city  feel 
that  it  did  not  receive  the  police  protection  it  has  a right  to  expect  and 
that  we  have  an  obligation  to  provide.” 

The  Mayor  said  he  has  directed  Kelly  to  make  any  “personnel 
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Findings:  training  fell  short, 
leadership  was  inadequate 


The  following  is  a synopsis  of  some  of  the  Girgenti  report's 
major  findings: 

51  “The  department  enhanced  in-service  training  in 
disorder  control  following  the  incident  at  Tompkins  Square 
Park,  but  did  not  fully  implement  new  training  with  regard  to 
executive  officers. . . . While  the  training  of  the  lower  ranks  in 
the  department  dealt  with  teamwork  and  practical  exercises  for 
squad  and  platoon-size  detachments,  command  level  officers 
received  classroom  theory  and  limited  practice.  And,  training 
provided  to  captains  and  higher-ranking  officers  offered  \itt\c 
on  deployment,  containment,  sectoring,  and  other  tactical 
responses.  Experiential  post  exercises  were  planned,  but  never 
conducted  prior  to  the  disturbance." 

1 “The  mobilization  and  deployment  of  officers  to  the 
accident  scene  occurred  too  slowly  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the 
disturbance." 

1 “The  Department’s  ‘Disorder  Control  Plans’  provided 
a solid  basis  for  guiding  its  response  to  the  disturbance. 
However,  the  plans  were  not  updated  annually  as  required,  did 
not  provide  an  explicit  mission  statement,  nor  make  clear 
when  they  were  to  be  invoked.  These  plans  were  not  used  until 
Thursday,  when  the  strategy  adopted  mirrored  the  principles  of 
the  Patrol  Borough  Brooklyn  South's  'Unusual  Disorder 
Plan'. . Without  a statement  of  purpose  communicating  the 
department  s overriding  philosophy  and  approach  to  handling 
civil  disturbances,  it  may  be  difficult  for  police  commanders  to 
formulate  a strategy  for  action.  ...  On  balance,  the  civil 
disorder  plans  in  place  at  the  time  of  Crown  Heights  distur- 
bance provided  a solid  basis  for  responding  to  unusual 
disorders  in  an  effective  manner.  . As  NYPD  commanders 
lacked  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  'Plan'  and,  of  equal  impor- 
tance, regular  training  to  implement  it.  the  advice  contained  in 
the  document  was  of  little  benefit." 

1 “NYPD  undertook  extensive  community  intervention 
efforts  to  mediate  hostilities  and  to  thwart  rumors  contributing 
to  the  unrest  in  Crown  Heights." 

1 “A  collective  failure  by  top-ranking  NYPD  officials 
delayed  the  implementation  of  appropriate  tactics  to  control 
this  disorder.  . . Commissioner  Brown  and  others  should  have 
intervened  when  a change  in  tactics  was  warranted.  Instead, 
the  department's  oversight  of  field  operations  was  inade- 
quate ” 

1 “Gaps  in  communication  blocked  the  flow  of  critical 
information  through  the  chain  of  command." 

5 “Personnel  changes  within  the  department  in  early 
August  1991,  placed  two  key  officials  in  positions  and 
weakened  the  command  structure.  Effective  Aug.  15.  1991,  the 
Chief  of  Department,  Robert  Johnston,  retired.  On  Monday, 


Aug.  19,  the  new  Chief  of  Department.  David  W.  Scott,  went 
on  a previously  scheduled  vacation.  Chief  of  Detectives 
Joseph  Borrelli,  was  named  to  assume  interim  duties  as  Acting 
Chief  of  Department.  Mario  Selvaggi  was  appointed  that  day 
to  be  Chief  of  Patrol.  With  Selvaggi  and  Borrelli  serving  in 
less  than  familiar  roles,  the  command  structure  was  weakened. 
They  were  inclined  to  accept  the  information  and  plans  they 
received  rather  than  adopting  more  assertive  roles  ” 

1 “The  use  of  the  71st  Precinct  Station  House  as  the 
command  post  during  the  first  three  days  of  the  disturbance 
hindered  the  police  response  as  it  was  too  near  the  location  of 
the  unrest  and  was  not  adequately  equipped." 

5 “The  NYPD  has  made  significant  improvements  since 
August  of  1991  to  enhance  its  planning  and  training  for  future 
disturbances.  Significant  improvements  include  the  designa- 
tion of  a Deputy  Chief  to  coordinate  the  department’s  planning 
efforts,  the  designation  of  executive  command  staff  to  take 
command  during  future  disorders,  the  acquisition  of  special 
equipment,  and  the  implementation  of  several  new  proce- 
dures . . . The  NYPD  has  expanded  training  in  the  area  of 
mobilization,  command  post  operations  and  conflict  resolution 
and  mediation. . . . The  department  is  also  planning  a tempo- 
rary headquarters  course  for  selected  lieutenants  in  each 
borough.  The  goal  of  this  course  is  to  improve  coordination  on 
responding  units  during  a disorder." 

1 “Many  91 1 calls  reporting  large  bands  of  angry  dem- 
onstrators threatening  or  engaging  in  property  and  personal 
offenses  and  personal  offenses  were  erroneously  incident- 
coded  as  ‘disorderly  group'  or  ‘criminal  mischief.’  Conse- 
quently, they  were  handled  as  low  priority  calls." 

1 “The  erroneous  classification  of  911  calls  as  duplicates 
denied  police  services  to  some  callers.  Many  calls  were 
classified  as  duplicates  even  though  they  reported  incidents  at 
different  locations  This  violated  departmental  guidelines, 
which  require  that  calls  specify  the  exact  same  incident  in 
order  to  be  considered  duplicated.  The  heavy  use  of  duplicate 
classifications  prevented  some  calls  from  receiving  a police 
response." 

51  “911  jobs  received  significantly  slower  assignment  of 
police  resources  during  the  disturbance  than  during  the 
preceding  week." 

5 “The  NYPD  plans  to  establish  two  new  91 1 centers.  . . 
Each  center  will  be  structured  to  assume  responsibility  for  the 
entire  city  in  the  event  of  a catastrophic  occurrence  at  the  other 
site.  The  newly  configured  system  will  provide  new  opera- 
tional features  which  could  facilitate  the  special  handling  of 
91 1 calls  from  disturbance  areas.  These  include  automatic 
location  identification  and  the  capability  to  discern  patterns 
and  characteristics  of  emergency  calls.” 
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Errors  of  commission  & omission 

Riot  report  finds  plenty  of  blame  to  spread  around 


The  Girgenti  report  on  the  Crown  Heights  rioting  offered 
detailed  insights  into  the  roles  of  city  and  police  officials 
during  the  disturbance.  The  following  is  a synopsis  of  the 
report 's  findings  concerning  some  of  the  key  players: 

Mayor  David  N.  Dinkins 

1 “While  much  as  been  said  and  written  charging  that  the 
Mayor,  either  personally  or  through  others,  restrained  the 
police  from  taking  vigorous  action  during  the  first  days  of  the 
disorder,  this  investigation  has  uncovered  no  evidence  to 
support  such  an  allegation." 

H “Information  that  the  disturbance  was  not  'under  control' 
and  that  the  police  were  not  acting  effectively  to  end  the 
violence,  was  provided  to  top  City  Hall  officials  from  early 
Tuesday  . . The  evidence  is  persuasive  that  top  City  Hall 
officials,  all  of  whom  were  in  frequent  contact  with  the  Mayor, 
were  given  crucial  information.  . This  information  was 
conveyed  well  before  the  Mayor  asserts  he  was  made  aware  of 
these  circumstances.  The  Mayor  was  clearly  receiving 
accounts  of  events. . throughout  the  disturbance." 

% "The  Mayor.  . .did  not  act  in  a timely  and  decisive 
manner  in  requiring  the  Police  Department  to  meet  his  own 
stated  objectives;  'to  protect  the  lives,  safety  and  property  of 
the  residents  of  Crown  Heights,  and  to  quickly  restore  peace 
and  order  to  the  community'.  Only  when  the  Mayor 
experienced  the  actual  level  of  tension  and  hostility,  and 
became  himself,  a victim  of  that  hostility,  did  he  realize  the 
'apparent  ineffectiveness  of  the  police  response  in  controlling 
the  violence,’  and  that  ‘a  lack  of  confidence  in  the  police 
response  was  quickly  spreading  through  the  community.’  ” 

Police  Commissioner  Lee  P.  Brown 

H "There  was  no  evidence  of  an  affirmative  order  by  the 
Police  Commissioner  to  prevent  the  police  from  responding  to 
criminal  incidents  in  Crown  Heights." 

H “The  Police  Commissioner  did  not  effectively  fulfill  his 
ultimate  responsibility  for  managing  the  department's 
activities  to.  preserve  the  public  peace.  . In  times  of 
• emergency,  the  public  can  reasonably  expect  the  Police  Com- 
missioner to  ask  probing  questions  of  key  aides  on  the  scene, 
as  well  as  monitor  ongoing  developments.  The  Commissioner 
should  assess  operational  effectiveness  and  demand  changes 
where  needed.  There  is  no  evidence  that  Lee  P Brown 
provided  this  kind  of  leadership  during  the  first  three  days  of 
disturbances  . . Evaluated  against  these  standards,  the  Com- 
missioner's leadership  and  performance  were  inadequate.” 

1 "According  to  several  department  officials,  Commis- 
sioner Brown  did  not  actively  influence  operational  decisions. 
The  Commissioner  himself  told  us  that  he  thought  the 
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commanders  handling  the  situation  had  sufficient  experience  and 
knew  what  to  do.  . . He  said  he  did  not  hear  about  any  such 
problems  prior  to  Wednesday.  The  general  nature  of  the 
questions  he  asked  indicates  that  Brown  did  not  direct,  closely 
oversee,  or  monitor  the  police  response  to  the  disturbance.  He 
apparently  accepted  assurances  received  through  the  chain  of 
command  that  everything  was  under  control.” 

1 ‘ After  each  of  the  first  two  nights  of  rioting  neither  Com- 
missioner Brown  nor  any  member  of  the  Executive  Staff 
assembled  the  department’s  management  team  to  examine  this 
urgent  situation,  review  police  performance  and  determine 
appropriate  police  action.  . . . The  failure  of  the  command  staff  to 
convene  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  was  a fateful  flaw  in  command 
leadership.  ...  In  a sense,  a leadership  vacuum  existed  at  the 
highest  levels  of  the  department  ." 

First  Deputy  Police  Commissioner 
Raymond  W.  Kelly 

1 "Watching  events  on  television  Wednesday,  Kelly  decided 
on  his  own  initiative  to  go  to  Crown  Heights.  After  meeting  with 
Commissioner  Brown,  a decision  was  made  that  tactical  changes 
were  needed.  Kelly  assumed  responsibility  for  devising  the  new 
strategy  that  ultimately  restored  calm  to  the  area.  It  proved  to  be 
a critical  shortcoming  that  Commissioner  Brown  did  not  call 
upon  Kelly  to  assume  his  ultimate  role  in  coordinating  the 
development  and  implementation  of  a new  strategy.  It  is 
regrettable  that  . .Kelly  did  not  deem  it  appropriate  to  seek  an 
active  role  prior  to  Wednesday." 

Asst.  Chief  Thomas  Gallagher, 

Borough  Commanding  Officer 

H "While  the  Field  Commander  (Gallagher]  initally  ordered 
officers  to  exercise  restraint,  he  was  unprepared  to  alter  their 
tactics  when  that  approach  failed.  ...  As  a result,  field  supervi- 
sors were  forced  to  improvise  or  remain  passive  when  restraint 
failed.  The  department's  response  to  the  first  three  nights  of 
violence  was,  consequently,  uncoordinated  and  ineffective.  . . . 
Prior  to  Thursday,  most  of  the  police  were  deployed  to  fixed 
posts,  an  ineffective  way  to  prevent  illegal  activity  by  roving 
bands.  . . Until  a proactive  arrest  policy  was  announced  and  the 
unlawful  assembly  statute  was  used,  the  police  did  not  effectively 
prevent  disorderly  crowds  from  forming  and  engaging  in  acts  of 
violence." 

H “The  Borough  Commander  spent  considerable  effort  per- 
forming community  intervention  and  mediation.  He  engaged  in 
appropriate  rumor  control  efforts  but  failed  to  communicate 
tactical  objectives  to  end  the  disorder.  . . . The  Field  Commander 
did  not  activate  the  Borough's  'Unusual  Disorder  Plan’  nor 
implement  alternative  arrangements  to  assure  that  a functional 
staff  organization  was  in  place  to  aid  him  in  quelling  the 
disturbance.” 


Chief  of  Detectives  Joseph  Borrelli, 

Acting  Chief  of  Department 

% "He  was  neither  involved  in  critically  assessing  the 
adequacy  of  the  police  response,  nor  in  devising  strategy  and 
tactics  needed  to  handle  the  disturbance.  Borrelli  said  he  did 
not  participate  in  formulating  the  department's  revised  strategy 
for  handling  the  disorder,  and  learned  about  it  on  Thursday 
morning.  If  he  were  functioning  as  Chief  of  Department,  those 
would  have  been  Borrclli's  principal  responsibilities  As 
Acting  Chief  of  Department,  Borrelli  had  the  authority  and  the 
duty  to  redirect  the  department's  ineffective  response  to  the 
disturbances,  but  he  failed  to  perform  the  responsibilities  of 
the  office  he  was  designated  to  fulfill.” 

Chief  of  Patrol  Mario  Selvaggi 

H "The  Chief  of  Patrol  did  not  ensure  that  sufficient  police 
resources  were  deployed  and  that  appropriate  tactics  were  used 
to  control  the  disturbance  in  Crown  Heights  " 

1 “In  the  chain  of  command,  first-line  supervisory  respoasi 
bility  for  oversight  of  the  operations  in  Crown  Heights 
belonged  to  Chief  Selvaggi.  Despite  over  35  years  of  NYPD 
experience,  Chief  Selvaggi  told  us  he  had  little  familiarity  with 
either  Brooklyn  or  key  figures  in  the  community.  Conse- 
quently, he  said  policy  decisions  were  made  by  the  responsible 
Borough  Commander,  Chief  Gallagher,  By  virtue  of  his 
position  as  Gallagher's  immediate  supervisor,  Selvaggi  was 
probably  better  situated  than  any  other  headquarters  com- 
mander to  determine  that  the  department's  response  to  the 
disturbance  was  largely  ineffective  " 

Police  OfficerVCommanding  Officers 

1 "An  officer.  . said  that  about  200  officers  were  present  at 
President  and  Utica.  He  said  the  crowd  started  throwing 
‘everything  at  us,'  and  that  he  heard  something  he  would  never 
forget.  A ‘white  shirt'  (i.e.,  an  officer  of  the  rank  of  captain  or 
above)  told  them  over  a megaphone  to  ‘retreat  back  to  the 
precinct'. . . . Asked  if  the  officers  literally  ran.  he  said  they 
started  to  walk  fast,  but  were  hit  with  so  many  bottles  and 
bricks  that  they  began  to  run." 

^ "An  officer  said  the  superior  officers  at  the  scene  told 
their  subordinates  to  stand  fast  and  not  break  ranks  . Any 
officer  who  moved,  he  said,  was  threatened  with  suspension. 
Many  [officers]  said  that  during  the  disorder  their  superiors, 
prohibited  them  from  making  arrests.  Chief  Gallagher  denied 
that  officers  were  told  not  to  make  arrests,  but  acknowledged 
that  'officers  were  told  not  to  take  independent  actions.'  " 

1 "Until  a proactive  arrest  policy  was  announced  and  the 
unlawful  assembly  statute  was  used,  the  police  did  not 
effectively  prevent  disorderly  crowds  from  forming  and 
engaging  in  acts  of  violence." 


NYPD  changes 
urged  in  report 

Continued  from  Page  8 

actions”  the  report’s  findings  may  require.  At  press  time,  there  were 
no  reports  that  Kelly  had  made  any  personnel  changes  as  a result  of 
the  report. 

Kelly,  who  appeared  with  Dinkins  at  the  City  Hall  news  confer- 
ence, said  the  department  accepted  the  report  as  “the  definitive 
statement  on  the  Crown  Heights  incident.” 

“I’m  not  going  to  quibble  or  nitpick  the  report,"  he  said.  “In 
essence,  what  that  report  said  is  that  the  Police  Department  didn’t 
respond  quickly  enough  or  with  an  adequate  plan  to  quell  the 
disturbance,  and  we  accept  that  finding." 

Kelly  noted  with  irony  that  the  NYPD  was  criticized  “with  some 
justification”  for  overreacting  during  a 1988  disturbance  in  Tomp- 
kins Square  Park  that  a Police  Department  inquiry  said  deteriorated 
into  a “police  riot.”  “And  now  we’re  criticized  for  lack  of  response 
or  for  a slow  response,”  he  said.  “This  is  not  an  exact  science.  You 
just  don’t  simply  take  a book  off  the  shelf  and  implement  it.  It  takes 
a lot  of  training." 

In  Washington,  former  Commissioner  Brown  said  he  had  not 
read  the  Girgenti  report  and  could  not  respond  to  the  conclusions 
“without  determining  how  they  reached  those  conclusions.” 

“It's  quite  easy  to  look  back  and  indicate  that  things  should  have 
been  done  differently,"  he  said.  “I  hope  to  look  at  the  report  and 
determine  if  that  was  the  case.  If  that  was  the  case,  then  as  police 
commissioner,  I assume  responsibility  for  what  happened." 
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Cashman: 

Social  policy  failures  & "anti-citizens" 


By  Daniel  J.  Cashman 

Spring  1992,  South  Central  Los  Angeles: 
After  a media  blitzkrieg  showing  police  officers 
beating  Rodney  King,  rioting  consumed  the  City 
of  Angels  when  the  officers  were  acquitted. 

Summer  1992,  Washington  Heights,  N.Y.: 
Rioting  erupted  when  “eyewitnesses"  lied  to  the 
press,  and  subsequently  to  a grand  jury,  that  a 
police  officer  had  executed  a handcuffed  prisoner 
Fall  1992,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.:  The  person  charged 
with  murdering  a young  rabbinical  student  during 
uncontrolled  rioting  in  August  1991  is  tried  by  a 
jury  of  his  peers.  Despite  overwhelming  physical 
evidence,  the  victim’s  property  in  his  possession, 
eyewitness  identification,  a deathbed  accusation, 
and  a confession,  he  is  acquitted. 

Several  dozen  occurrences  of  this  nature  could 
easily  be  cited,  but  this  sampling  of  the  most  out- 
rageous incidents  will  suffice  to  tell  the  tale  of 
rebellion  on  the  streets  of  America’s  cities.  The 
injury  inflicted  by  these  conflagrations  is  more 
than  the  sum  total  of  body  counts  and  insurance 
claims.  There  is  a price  being  extracted  from  our 
society  on  a deeper  level.  These  incidents  are 
symptomatic  of  a problem  deeper  than  economic 
dislocation.  They  are  the  consequence  of  social 
policies  that  have  resulted  in  a pervasive  unad- 
dressed frustration:  a perception  of  injustice 
There  must  be  a common  thread  that  unifies 
these  incidents.  If  so,  by  identifying  it,  can  we 
alleviate  that  grievance  and  mitigate  future  inci- 
dents? The  question  calls  for  a broad-based  re- 
view of  social  policy  (although  those  who  attempt 
to  formulate  an  answer  to  this  proposition  place 
themselves  in  immediate  jeopardy  of  being  called 
“politically  incorrect"). 

The  social  policies  our  government  has  con- 
ducted over  the  past  50  years  have  had  extremely 
adverse  repercussions.  The  incidents  described 
above  are  a consequence  of  these  policies.  For  the 
past  five  decades,  career  politicians  have  been 
more  than  willing  to  sell  a panacea  that  relieves 
citizens  of  their  social  responsibility  and  reassigns 
it  to  the  state.  Citizens  have  been  eager  to  accept 
the  ascendancy  of  a central  government  and  have 
allowed  its  failures  to  go  unchallenged,  and  com- 
pounded without  redress.  These  failures  are  most 
blatant  in  the  areas  of  early  education,  social 
welfare,  and  the  “war  on  drugs." 

The  Making  of  “Anti-Citizens” 

Each  of  these  programs  contains  enough  error, 
waste,  fraud  and  failure  to  warrant  several  vol- 
umes of  documentation  Constraining  the  desire 


to  bash  social  engineers,  however,  the  discussion 
here  will  be  limited  to  the  topic  that  most  affects 
law  enforcement:  drugs. 

The  “war  on  drugs”  has  had  the  consequence 
of  creating  a subculture  of  “anti-citizens.”  The 
anti-citizens  are  both  male  and  female.  They  are  of 
all  races,  and  their  largest  concentration  is  found 
in  the  inner  cities.  Their  average  age  is  between  1 8 
and  34  years.  They  are  undereducated,  underem- 
ployed, and  without  marketable  skills. 

They  are  typically  unmarried,  without  strong 
family  identities  except  that  of  the  gang,  and  are 
often  the  recipients  of  social  services.  Their  pri- 
mary source  of  income  is  derived  from  drug  sales 
and  from  victimizing  the  weak  and  infirm.  Their 
income  is  unreported  and  untaxed. 

The  anti-citizens'  lifestyle  runs  counter  to  the 
precepts  of  the  work  ethic.  They  neither  partici- 
pate in  nor  work  toward  the  betterment  of  their 
communities.  Their  culture  contains  an  inordinate 
percentage  of  ex-cons,  to  whom  prison  holds  no 
threat.  It  is  considered  to  be,  at  best,  an  opportu- 
nity to  meet  important  people  and,  at  worst,  an 
occupational  hazard 

The  anti-citizens  have  found  their  political 
voices  in  riot  and  the  perversion  of  justice.  The 
causes  of  their  rebellion  are  legion,  but  the  retribu- 
tive programs  of  the  “war  on  drugs"  lay  the 
foundation  and  spread  an  umbrella  of  common 
complaint  that  unites  the  anti-citizen  with  a broader 
spectrum  of  productive  citizens 

Johnson: 


A little 

By  Timothy  Johnson 

Racial  conflicts  in  communities  can  result  in 
community-wide  violence  and  even  death.  Alle- 
gations of  discriminatory  practices  by  police  offi- 
cers can  cause  widespread  distrust  of  a police 
department,  as  well  as  lowering  department  mo- 
rale. For  localities  and  departments  that  are  under 
the  gun  with  such  problems,  there  is  a ready  source 
of  help,  the  U.S.  Justice  Department’s  Commu- 
nity Relations  Service. 

The  CRS,  whose  teams  of  conflict  resolution 
experts  work  out  of  10  regional  offices  and  three 
field  offices  nationwide,  can  help  local  police  and 
community  officials  and  citizen  leadership  assess 
and  reduce  racial  tension,  perceptions  of  disparity 


Let  the  Battle  Begin 

The  “war  on  drugs"  has  proven  to  be  thorn  in 
the  side  of  decent  communities,  one  that  has 
festered  and  consumed  them.  The  framers  of  the 
national  policy  of  “zero  tolerance"  and  “prohibi- 
tion enforced  by  criminal  liability.”  in  an  attempt 
to  address  the  perceived  evils  of  drug  use,  shame- 
lessly committed  the  criminal  justice  system  to  the 
battle  in  order  to  placate  a public  terrified  by  the 
specter  of  drug  addiction. 

Since  the  war’s  inception,  the  Congress  has 
periodically  commissioned  its  re-creation  with 
ever  escalating  powers  to  repress  drug  use.  In  so 
doing,  the  Congress  has  traded  away  the  spirit  of 
our  Constitution,  promising  that  if  we  only  accept 
a little  more  control  and  a little  less  privacy,  the 
war  will  be  won. 

All  this  to  punish  activities  that  should  never 
have  been  a police  concern!  These  mendacious 
edicts,  the  “police  solution.”  have  demonstrated 
an  extraordinary  lack  of  imagination,  an  igno- 
rance of  history  and  an  institutionalized  lack  of 
confidence  in  people  to  handle  their  own  affairs. 
Worst  of  all,  they  have  unwittingly  damaged  the 
credibility  of  the  police,  strangled  the  courts, 
flooded  the  prisons  and  alienated  a segment  of  the 
population,  a minority  that  may  exceed  25  percent 
and  is  growing  at  over  a million  persons  a year. 

Programs  such  as  Philadelphia's  “Project  Fish- 
net" and  New  York’s  "Operation  Border  Cross- 
ing,” which  target  nickel -and -dime  users,  have 


in  treatment,  and  problems  associated  with  the  use 
of  force.  CRS  can  also  help  police  departments 
contain  and  reduce  racial  harassment,  develop 
educational  materials  and  programs,  and  respond 
to  problems  related  to  cultural  differences. 

And,  if  that  is  not  enough,  all  CRS  services  and 
assistance  are  free  and  confidential. 

Operating  since  1964,  with  responsibilities 
assigned  under  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act  (Title  X, 
U.S.C.  §2000g),  the  CRS  consists  of  trained  con- 
ciliation specialists  who  are  able  to  provide  a 
neutral  presence  in  mediation  and  resolution  of 
conflicts.  CRS  mediation  and  conciliation  serv- 
ices, which  are  provided  to  several  law  enforce- 
ment and  correctional  agencies  annually,  have 


not  been  effective  in  dissuading  casual  drug  use 
but  they  have  been  extraordinarily  successful  in 
alienating  citizens. 

Currents  of  Anger  and  Distrust 

Police  officers  don’t  make  friends  when  they 
arrest  people,  especially  in  small-time  buy-and- 
bust  operations.  This  counter-productivity  is 
magnified  when  the  offender  has  a family  and  a 
job,  is  removed  from  the  community  and  later 
returns  after  a mandatory  period  of  incarceration, 
unrehabilitated,  angry  and  anti-social  — filled 
with  a rage  that  festered  in  jail  like  an  untreated 
wound,  oozing  hatred,  infecting  friends  and  neigh- 
bors. The  anger  spreads  exponentially  and  un- 
checked, feeding  on  the  shared  experiences  of 
citizens  caught  up  in  police  anti-drug  operations. 
It  is  the  unreconciled  duality  of  the  welfare  state 
and  unrelenting  prosecution  that  unites  and  di- 
rects the  anger  of  the  anti-citizens  and  the  growing 
subculture  of  disaffection. 

Anger  and  distrust,  directed  at  the  police,  judges 
and  the  prisons,  runs  deep  in  the  inner  city,  where 
the  drug  trade  is  a way  of  life.  Here,  in  a market- 
place where  gunfights  are  a daily  occurrence, 
untaxed  money  permeates  the  community.  From 
the  bodega  to  the  supermarket,  from  automobile 
Continued  on  Page  11 


(Daniel  J.  Cashman,  C.P.P.,  is  a loss  preven- 
tion consultant  in  Lyndhurst,  N.J.) 


helped  resolve  disputes  allegations  of  discrimina- 
tory practices  — such  as  use  of  force,  selective 
enforcement,  hiring,  promotions,  recruitment,  etc. 
— based  on  race,  color  or  national  origin.  The 
conflicts  can  be  internal  to  the  agency  or  involve 
allegations  from  the  outside. 

Likewise,  CRS  can  be  useful  as  an  alternative 
to  litigation  or  arrests.  CRS  has  been  a major 
source  of  assistance  in  contingency  planning 
concerning  mass  demonstrations,  often  providing 
a much  needed  communication  link  between  law 
enforcement  and  community  leadership. 

CRS  can  also  provide  training  to  police  depart- 
ment staff  and  community  leaders  on  community- 
oriented  policing,  conflict  resolution  skills,  com- 
munication skills,  use  of  force,  cultural  aware- 
ness, community  involvement,  crisis  assessment 
and  response,  self-marshalling,  contingency  plan- 
ning, rumor  control,  and  more. 

CRS  recently  completed  development  of  a 
method  to  assess  communities  for  problems  in- 
volving police/community  relations.  This  pack- 
age has  been  written  for  the  law  enforcement 
manager  and  describes  an  approach  that  can  be 
employed  to  provide  community  involvement, 
problem  recognition  and  problem-solving  meth- 
ods for  police/community  relations  issues. 

If  you  think  you  have  a problem,  or  would  like 
more  information  on  CRS  services,  call  1-800- 
347-4283. 


(Timothy  Johnson  is  a program  specialist  with 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice,  Community  Rela- 
tions Service,  Office  of  Technical  Assistance  and 
Support. ) 


Note  to  Readers: 

The  opinions  expressed  on  the 
Forum  page  are  those  of  the  contrib- 
uting writer  or  cartoonist,  or  of  the 
original  source  newspaper,  and  do 
not  represent  an  official  position  of 
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Other  Voices 


A sampling  of  editorial  views  on  criminal  justice  issues  from  the  nation 's  newspapers. 

A worthy  boot 

President  Clinton  has  finally  lanced  the  boil  that  has  been  growing  at  the  FBI  since  former  Director 
Ilham  Sessions  was  accused  six  months  ago  of  misusing  the  perks  of  his  office.  In  dumping  Sessions 
and  nominating  U.S.  District  Judge  Louis  J.  Freeh  to  replace  him,  Clinton  has  moved  to  take  control  of 
an  agency  too  important  in  its  mission  to  have  been  allowed  to  drift  for  so  long.  [Attorney  General  Janet] 
Reno  summed  up  Sessions’  situation  succinctly.  She  wrote  to  Clinton:  ‘The  Director  has  exhibited  a 
serious  deficiency  in  judgment,  and  does  not  command  the  respect  and  confidence  needed  to  lead  the 
bureau  and  the  law  enforcement  community.’  Clinton,  who  credited  Sessions  with  his  effort  to  bring 
more  minorities  and  women  into  the  FBI,  charged  Freeh  with  continuing  that  effort.  Good.  Freeh's  task 
is  also  to  stitch  together  the  FBI’s  badly  hayed  morale  and  restore  its  luster  as  the  nation’s  premier  law 
enforcement  organization.  Based  on  the  early,  broad  support  for  his  nomination,  he’s  up  to  the  job” 

— New  York  Newsday 
July  21.  1993 

Stop  seizures  from  innocent  people 

“Arkansas  charter  pilot  Billy  Munnerlyn  had  to  spend  $92,000  to  get  his  own  airplane  back  from  Federal 
agents  because  one  of  his  passengers  was  suspected  of  dealing  in  drugs —but  was  never  even  convicted. 
Rep.  Henry  Hyde,  an  Illinois  Republican,  used  that  example  to  show  why  Federal  property  seizure  laws 
should  be  reformed  to  save  innocent  people  from  being  penalized  as  criminals.  Hyde  wants  Government 
agencies  to  meet  a simple  yet  reasonable  test  before  they  can  seize  property  in  drug  cases:  Owners  of 
the  property  must  be  convicted  of  a crime  first.  That  requirement  should  be  basic  under  the  American 
system  of  justice,  but  it  is  rarely  met.  Hyde  said  80  percent  of  the  people  whose  property  is  seized  under 
the  Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1970  are  never  even  charged  much  less 
convicted.  Such  abuse  of  power  has  trashed  the  notion  of  justice,  all  in  the  name  of  the  ill-conceived 
war  on  drugs.  Hyde  s bill  would  make  the  Federal  Government  show  that  seized  property  could  be 
linked  to  a drug  crime;  anyone  who  did  not  take  part  in  criminal  activity  would  be  safe  from  the 
harassment  of  forfeiture.  If  Hyde  can  win  passage  for  his  change,  a basic  inequity  in  the  nation’s  drug 
laws  would  be  cured  at  last.” 

— The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
June  20.  1993 

Create  prison  space  for  gangs 

Top  state  prosecutors  want  to  attack  gang  violence  by  keeping  law-breaking  gang  members  off  the 
streets  longer  a commendable  goal.  In  the  wake  of  shootouts  in  some  sections  of  Hartford  earlier  this 
month.  Chief  State  s Attorney  John  M.  Bailey  has  formed  a special  force  of  prosecutors  and  inspectors 
to  work  with  state  and  Federal  law  enforcement  officials  on  gang-related  matters.  They  will  provide  the 
courts  with  up-to-date  information  on  the  activities  of  gang  members  that  could  result  in  higher  bonds 
and  lengthier  sentences  when  the  gang  members  get  into  trouble  again.This  coordinated  approach  and 
heightened  interest  in  gang  activity  is  welcome  evidence  that  the  criminal  justice  system  is  taking  the 
gangs  seriously.  The  key  will  be  in  putting  violent  offenders  in  prison  and  keeping  them  there.  Mr. 
Bailey  says  ‘there  will  have  to  be  space  in  the  prisons.’  But  the  Legislature  has  eliminated  supervised 
honrie  release  as  a safety  valve  for  prison  overcrowding,  and  has  denied  the  Correction  Department  some 
of  the  money  it  requested  to  operate  new  facilities.  One  new  prison  is  ready  to  go  but  stands  vacant 
because  the  state  can’t  afford  to  staff  it.  Openings  of  others  have  been  delayed.  If  more  space  is  to  be 
made  for  violent  gang  offenders,  the  Correction  Department  will  need  more  money  to  operate  the  new 
prisons  or  offenders  who  are  not  violent  will  have  to  be  given  alternative  sentences.” 

— The  Hartford  Courant 
June  25,  1993 

Crown  Heights’  lessons 

The  report  on  the  Crown  Heights  rioting  stands  as  a damning  indictment  of  a government  that  failed 
to  protect  its  people  from  grave  peril.  By  the  overwhelming  evidence,  there  is  little.question  now  that 
the  rioting  in  which  Yankel  Rosenbaum  was  killed  should  not  have  continued  for  four  days.  The  means 
to  quell  the  violence  earlier  were  at  hand  had  someone  — Mayor  Dinkins,  then-Police  Commissioner 
Lee  Brown,  a properly  prepared  top  staff  — taken  effective  command.  The  report  convincingly 
portrayed  Dinkins  as  failing  to  order  effective  police  action  when  all  around  him  knew  that  cops  had 
lost  control.  [The  report]  found  [that]  the  police  suffered  from  ‘a  leadership  vacuum.  . .at  the  highest 
levels  of  the  department.’  Because  commanders  failed  to  lead,  police  officer  failed  to  act,  leaving  the 
public  and  themselves  vulnerable.  The  report  depicts  Brown  as  removed,  remote  and  reluctant  to 
provide  effective  leadership.  Brown  — like  Dinkins — did  not  ask  the  tough  questions,  and  thus  did  not 
offer  the  tough  response.  He  was  justifiably  concerned  with  quelling  tensions,  offsetting  rumors 
meeting  with  community  leaders  to  dissipate  the  tensions.  But  the  situation  cried  out  for  a police 
strategist,  not  a sociologist.  The  report  is  a vindication  for  front-line  cops,  who  took  the  blows  from 
rioters  allowed  to  run  amok.  As  patrol  officers  obeyed  commands  to  ‘hold  the  line,’  top  brass  continued 
efforts  to  make  nice  with  community  activists.  As  officers  responded  with  inadequate  police  power 
without  helmets,  without  shields  and,  most  important,  without  an  effective  plan,  the  brass  assured  each 
other  — and/or  Dinkins  — that  everything  was  under  control  The  report  demonstrates  the  need  for 
additional  reforms,  many  of  which  are  now  being  put  in  place.  Better  training,  equipment  and  planning 
are  all  justified  and  welcome.  But  better  leadership  is  the  best  antidote  to  another  Crown  Heights." 

— The  New  York  Daily  News 
July  21.  1993 


Policy  failures  & 
"anti-citizens" 
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sales  to  after-hours  clubs,  from  clothing  stores  to 
lawyers,  doctors  and  ambitious  politicians,  it  is 
drug  money  that  finances  the  gangs  and  makes 
them  an  irresistible  force  in  the  neighborhood. 

The  philosophy  behind  imprisoning  drug  us- 
ers is,  ostensibly,  to  help  those  “sinners”  straighten 
out  their  lives  and  return  to  the  path  of  righteous- 
ness. Imprisonment  has  also  been  likened  to  disci- 
plining children.  Spanking  points  Out  the  error  of 
their  ways,  brings  it  to  their  attention  and  corrects 
it.  Pain  coerces  compliance.  Unfortunately,  this  is 
an  oversimplified  analogy,  for  we  are  not  dealing 
with  children,  and  the  amount  of  money  involved 
is  more  than  a few  cookies . But  i f y ou  were  to  carry 
this  analogy  to  its  logical  conclusion,  and  you 
spanked  the  child  unrelentingly,  at  what  point 
would  the  spanking  become  abuse?  At  what  point 
would  you  seek  an  alternative? 

Increasingly,  the  “war  on  drugs”  is  being  fought 
by  giving  up  the  hardest  won.  most  cherished 
fruits  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  heritage  — individual 
rights.  We  should  take  no  solace  in  the  assurances 
that  the  tools  being  used  to  fight  this  “war  on 
drugs"  will  not  one  day  be  turned  against  us  for 
other  reasons.  Forfeiture,  as  a primary  example, 
targets  the  owners  of  real  property.  Today,  the 
laws  have  been  engineered  so  that  the  government 
can  take  your  property  whenever  it  desires.  When 
it  comes  to  forfeiture,  a nanogram  is  as  damning  as 
a kilogram.  Therein  lies  the  seed  of  corruption. 

Fellow  law  enforcement,  security  and  loss- 
prevention  professionals,  heed  this  warning!  As  a 
method  for  financing  the  “war  on  drugs,"  the 
policy  of  forfeiture  is  akin  to  absolute  power  and, 
like  it,  bears  a poison  fruit. 

Plodding  Onward 

But  let  us  return  to  the  original  premise  and 
contemplate  the  new  wrinkle,  the  subversion  of 
justice  — the  deliberate  derailment  of  civilization 
by  whole  communities  voicing  their  frustration 
with  police  intrusion  into  their  homes,  businesses 
and  private  lives.  It  is  the  outcry  of  an  underclass, 
expressing  its  identity  and  dissatisfaction  with  the 
status  quo  by  rejecting  the  established  institutions 
and  their  perceived  corruption  and  failure. 

Revolution  is  in  the  air  It  has  begun,  as  revo- 
lutions do,  with  civil  disobedience.  It  will  inevita- 
bly escalate  to  armed  insurrection,  the  conse- 
quences of  which  I refuse  to  contemplate. 

Within  our  ranks  of  professional  managers, 
civic  leaders,  technicians  and  philosophers,  there 
are  few  willing  to  decry  the  counter-productivity 
of  the  tasks  to  which  they  have  been  set.  In  spite  of 
the  overwhelming  statistics,  most  of  us  prefer  to 
plod  onward  rather  than  make  waves.  We  prefer  to 
be  good  soldiers,  accepting  our  losses  in  silence, 
disregarding  the  consequences.  Forward,  ever 
forward,  like  Tennyson's  Light  Brigade.  “Ours  is 
not  to  question  why.  Ours  is  but  to  do  and  die." 

BalderdashlWe  must  question!  When  we  see 
that  a plan  is  failing,  it  is  our  duty,  our  responsibil- 


ity, to  bring  that  failure  to  the  attention  of  our 
superiors  and  representatives  and  recommend 
alternatives.  But  there  is  so  much  money  in- 
volved. The  uncounted  billions  involved  in  the 
“war  on  drugs"  have  colored  our  judgment,  smoth- 
ered the  central  question,  muffled  our  voices,  and 
left  us  with  no  alternative  but  to  continue  what  we 
are  doing  — failing. 

Thus  we  have  come  to  this  juncture  where  we 
must  ask:  How  much  damage  can  our  constitu- 
tional form  of  government  withstand?  At  what 
point  will  it  be  damaged  beyond  repair0  Can  we 
afford  another  four  or  five  or  10  years  of  this 
injury?  I don’t  think  so. 

The  System’s  Achilles  Heel 

If  we  can  recognize  failure,  then  shouldn’t  we 
be  planning  recommendations  for  new  courses  of 
action?  The  scourge  of  drugs,  which  we  have 
sought  to  vanquish,  has  found  a critical  weakness 
in  our  constitutional  system  — an  Achilles  heel 

Heed  this  warning!  As 
a method  for  financing 
the  “ war  on  drugs,  ” 
the  policy  of  forfeiture 
is  akin  to  absolute 
power  and,  like  it, 
bears  a poison  fruit 

that  is  being  exploited,  and  will  continue  to  be 
until  we  make  changes  that  direct  the  mission  of 
the  justice  system  to  protecting  its  citizens  from 
violence.  We  will  not  succeed  in  that  endeavor  as 
long  as  we  prosecute  the  “war  on  drugs"  with  a 
policy  of  absolute  intolerance  and  an  indifference 
to  the  harm  that  this  policy  causes. 

Our  current  course  has  placed  us  on  the  verge 
of  a judicial  crisis  of  unprecedented  proportions, 
and  there  is  no  plan  on  the  table  to  avert  it.  Our 
country  is  rushing  headlong  toward  a constitu- 
tional disaster  by  clinging  to  the  “self-evident 
truth"  that  zero  tolerance  is  the  only  alternative. 

The  planning  that  went  into  the  “war  on  drugs" 
did  not  take  into  account  any  contingency  for 
failure.  It  was  simply  assumed  that  harsher  penal- 
ties would  intimidate  sufficiently  to  compel 
compliance.  The  arrogance  of  our  legislators, 
demonstrated  in  the  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1988. 
has  laid  the  foundation  for  the  destruction  of  our 
way  of  life. 

The  challenges  our  profession  will  face  the 
very  near  future  will  be  the  direct  descendants  of 
today’s  actions.  The  prognosis  is  that  they  will  be 
beyond  anything  we  have  faced  and  we  may  very 
well  find,  to  our  chagrin,  that  the  deliberate  per- 
version of  justice  is  merely  the  precursor  of  far 
worse  things  yet  to  come 


Letters 


Police  shouldn’t  be  running  gun  bazaars 

"Every  year,  law  enforcement  agencies  across  the  nation  pour  thousands  of  firearms  onto  our  gun- 
flooded  streets  In  Cal  i fomia,  a recent  auction  attracted  gun  dealers  from  30states,  who  paid  $ 1 .5  mi  1 1 ion 
for  10,800  weapons.  Firearms  without  serial  numbers  went  for  as  little  as  $50.  At  a sheriffs  auction  in 
Hinds  County.  Miss.,  buyers  had  only  to  fill  out  a Federal  form,  which  would  be  used  for  a background 
check  — after  the  sale.  It’s  an  alarmingly  common  practice.  Only  seven  of  the  48  states  that  responded 
to  a USA  Today  survey  completely  prohibit  the  practice:  Hawaii.  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  New 
York,  New  Jersey  and  Rhode  Island.  Fire  departments  don't  sell  Molotov  cocktails;  Gamblers 
Anonymous  doesn’t  sell  lottery  tickets.  Similarly,  law  enforcement  agencies,  which  send  police  into 
overarmed  communities  every  day.  hardly  can  defend  taking  guns  out  of  circulation  only  to  sell  them 
back.  These  sales  may  provide  a useful  source  of  revenue  for  strapped  police  departments.  But  is  it  worth 
a police  officer's  life?  That’s  the  question  a bereft  spouse  will  someday  be  driven  to  ask.  We  already 
know  the  woeful  answer." 

— USA  Today 
July  22.  1993 


Mandatory  arrest  is  here  to  stay 

To  the  editor: 

I appreciated  very  much  the  article  by  Jacob  R 
Clark,  “Where  to  Now  on  Domestic  Violence?”  in 
the  Law  Enforcement  News  of  April  30.  1993. 

When  Dr.  Sherman  appeared  in  Milwaukee  to 
report  on  his  latest  study,  he  received  a very  cool 
reception.  I was  among  the  spectators  present,  and 
I reacted  as  almost  all  others  there. 

I am  afraid  Dr.  Sherman  has  provided  a one- 
dimensional  picture  of  the  impact  of  mandatory 
arrest.  Many  of  us  are  asking  whether  in  the 
communities  he  studied  there  was  vigorous  prose- 
cution of  those  arrested,  and  how  the  judges  sen- 
tenced in  these  cases. 

There  appears  to  be  mounting  evidence  that 
vigorous  prosecution  and  sentencing  which  rec- 
ognizes the  violence  aspect  of  domestic  violence 
are  having  an  effect  on  the  extent  of  battering. 


In  addition,  there  is  a long  way  to  go  to  evaluate 
the  effectiveness  of  “treatment"  programs  for  men 
who  batter.  The  research  to  date  shows  little  evi- 
dence that  current  treatment  programs  have  made 
an  impact  on  stopping  men  from  repeating  (1  was 
responsible  for  initiating  the  first  treatment  pro- 
grams in  Wisconsin.) 

The  pieces  aren't  in  place  yet  in  the  field  of 
domestic  violence,  and  certainly  most  of  the  people 
I work  with  — on  the  campus,  in  the  community, 
and  in  the  legislature  — are  convinced  that  man- 
datory arrest  is  here  to  stay  and  could  make  a 
major  impact  on  the  extent  of  repeat  violence. 

Again.  I appreciated  your  very  fine  piece  on 
this  subject. 

SAMUEL  D STELLMAN,  Ph  D. 

Emeritus  Professor  of  Criminal  Justice 
University  of  Wisconsin 
Milwaukee.  Wis. 
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A bureau  first: 


FBI  director  is  ousted;  ex-agent  named 
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sonal  travel.  He  was  also  charged  with 
using  his  position  to  receive  a “sweet- 
heart” deal  on  his  home  mortgage,  then 
refusing  to  release  documents  so  that 
Justice  Department  officials  could  in- 
vestigate the  transaction. 

Throughout  the  weekend.  Sessions 
had  insisted  he  would  not  resign  as  a 
“matter  of  principle,"  and  called  on  the 
President  to  dismiss  him  personally. 
“It's  a matter  of  being  certain  that  every- 
body understands  across  the  world  and 
across  the  nation  that  this  director  is  not 
guilty  of  unethical  or  improper  conduct 
and  that  the  bureau  must  not  be  any- 
thing other  than  an  independent 
agency,"  said  Sessions  as  he  left  a 
Washington  hospital  with  his  arm  in  a 
sling. 

But  Clinton  called  the  bluff,  firing 
the  Director  in  two  phone  calls,  then 
announcing  at  a press  conference  that 
the  action  was  "effective  immediately  ” 
Accusations  against  Sessions  had 
caused  a “leadership  vacuum"  in  the 


Ex-FBI  head  William  Sessions 

Ethical  cloud  bursts  over  him 


bureau.  Ginton  said,  and  the  resulting 
“turmoil"  had  badly  damaged  morale. 

Clinton,  who  had  been  weighing 
Sessions'  future  since  taking  office  in 
January,  said  he  took  his  time  deciding 
what  on  a course  of  action  to  avoid  the 
appearance  of  “political  impropriety" 
and  to  allow  Reno  to  conduct  an  in- 
depth  review  of  the  allegations. 

Ginton  praised  Sessions  for  his 
efforts  to  recruit  and  promote  more 
minorities  and  women  in  the  FBI.  “That 
will  be  remembered  as  the  best  thing 
about  his  tenure  and  he  deserves  the 
support  and  thanks  of  the  American 
people  for  trying  to  broaden  the  mem- 
bership of  the  FBI  to  make  it  look  more 
like  America,"  Ginton  said. 

At  a news  conference  following  his 
dismissal.  Sessions  expressed  "sadness" 
at  leaving  the  FBI  and  said  he  refused  to 
resign  because  he  believed  “in  the  prin- 
ciple of  an  independent  FBI." 

“I  will  speak  out  in  the  strongest 
terms  about  protecting  the  FBI  from 
being  manipulated  and  politicized  both 
from  inside  and  from  out,"  Sessions 
said. 

Sessions  said  “scurrilous  attacks” 
on  himself  and  his  wife,  Alice,  by  Clin- 
ton and  others  had  left  him  "no 
longer,  .as  forceful  as  I need  to  be  in 
leading  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation and  carrying  out  my  responsi- 
bilities to  the  bureau  and  to  the  nation," 

Clinton,  who  has  often  been  criti- 
cized for  slow  decision-making,  wasted 
no  time  in  introducing  Judge  Freeh,  his 
choice  as  the  FBI's  fifth  director  Freeh, 
43,  is  a former  FBI  agent  who  later 
gained  prominence  as  an  assistant  U.S. 
attorney  in  New  York  City  who  helped 
prosecute  the  “Pizza  Connection”  her- 
oin ring  run  by  the  Mafia.  As  a special 
Justice  Department  deputy,  Freeh  also 
led  the  prosecution  of  Waller  Leroy 
Moody  Jr.  in  the  mail-bomb  murders  of 
a Federal  appellate  judge  in  Alabama 
and  a Georgia  civil  rights  lawyer 
During  his  1975-1981  stint  as  an 
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FBI  agent,  Freeh  ran  an  investigation  of 
corruption  in  the  longshoremen's  union 
that  resulted  in  125  convictions. 

Freeh,  Clinton  said  during  a press 
conference  in  the  White  House  Rose 
Garden,  will  join  Reno  and  Federal 
drug  czar  Lee  P.  Brown  as  part  of  the 
Administration's  “street-smart  front  line 
against  crime.  He  will  be  both  good 
and  tough:  good  for  the  FBI  and  tough 
on  criminals.” 

“Our  country  must  be  made  safe 
again,  in  cities,  towns,  villages  and 
countryside,"  Freeh  said.  “Safety  is 
particularly  important  for  our  children 
and  young  people,  who  all  too  often  are 
now  trapped  in  virtual  war  zones  con- 
trolled by  vicious  criminals." 

Freeh  added  that  the  February 
bombing  of  the  World  Trade  Center  in 
New  York  showed  the  need  for  “an 
efficient  FBI  We  now  live  in  a 
global  village  in  terms  of  law  enforce- 
ment." 

Many  lauded  Ginton’s  choice,  not- 
ing Freeh's  exemplary  record  as  a tough 
enmefighter  Even  Republican  Senator 
Bob  Dole,  who  has  emerged  as  Clin- 
ton's leading  political  nemesis  on 
Capitol  Hill,  said  he  would  work  to 
ensure  that  Freeh  is  confirmed  by  the 
Senate  before  its  August  recess.  Sena- 


Leaving  office 
with  a bang 


Among  William  S.  Sessions’  last 
official  acts  as  FBI  Director  was  a 
six-point  proposal  under  which  the 
bureau  would  call  for  the  immediate 
enactment  of  the  so-called  Brady  Bill, 
which  would  require  a five-day  wait- 
ing period  on  the  purchase  of  hand- 
guns. The  endorsement  would  effec- 
tively end  the  bureau's  tradition  of 
public  neutrality  on  political  issues. 
In  a July  6 letter  to  Attorney 
General  Janet  Reno,  Sessions  said 
the  proposed  policy  would  support 
the  licensing  of  all  handguns  as  well 
as  mandatory  training  for  those  who 
purchase  the  firearms.  It  favors  new 
laws  to  reimburse  gun  owners  who 
turn  their  weapons  to  law  enforce- 


ment agencies  and  endorses  a wider 
ban  on  assault  weapons. 

The  proposal  also  supports  on  a 
ban  on  so-called  “cop  killer"  ammu- 
nition that  is  capable  of  piercing  the 
protective  body  armor  worn  by  law 
enforcement  officers.  It  would  also 
request  that  Federal  money  be  used 
to  impose  new  regulations  on  gun 
dealers,  importers,  collectors  and 
manufacturers,  including  requiring 
them  to  pay  annual  licensing  fees. 

At  press  time,  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment had  not  publicly  commented 
on  the  proposal,  which  was  the  prod- 
uct of  a study  by  an  FBI  working 
group  that  included  firearms  experts, 
lawyers  and  senior  field  supervisors. 


tor  Joseph  R.  Biden  Jr.,  the  Delaware 
Democrat  who  heads  the  Judiciary 
Committee  that  will  vote  on  the  nomi- 
nation, said  Freeh  was  “ideally  suited 
for  the  job."  And  Rudolph  Giuliani,  the 
former  U.S.  Attorney  under  whom 


Freeh  worked  from  1983  to  1989,  called 
him  “the  singularly  best-suited  person 
in  America  to  run  the  FBI." 

Pending  Freeh's  expected  confir- 
mation, Deputy  FBI  Director  Floyd 
Clarke  will  serve  as  acting  director. 


Avoiding  political  squabbling, 
Omaha  enacts  civilian  review 


Continued  from  Page  1 
their  sworn  duties  and  functions.” 
When  reviewing  departmental  in- 
vestigations, the  CRB,  which  has  no 
subpoena  powers,  may  request  that  the 
Police  or  Fire  Chief  order  any  swom 
law  enforcement  officers  or  firefight- 
ers to  be  present  during  the  review 
process.  It  also  has  the  authority  to 
review  materials  compiled  by  the  Of- 


fice of  Professional  Standards  during 
the  initial  investigation. 

After  reviewing  a case,  the  CRB 
will  make  its  findings  known  to  the 
complainant  in  a written  report.  The 
Mayor’s  order  directs  the  board  to  keep 
city  officials  apprised  of  its  work 
through  monthly  reports. 

Samuel  Walker,  a professor  of  crimi- 
nal justice  at  the  University  of  Ne- 
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braska  at  Omaha,  told  LEN  that  the 
CRB  was  ushered  in  with  little  of  the 
divisive  rhetoric  and  political  squab- 
bling that  have  characterized  the  issue 
in  Philadelphia,  New  York  and  San 
Jose,  Calif.,  where  civilian  review 
boards  were  recently  instituted. 

“The  Mayor  took  the  lead  on  this,” 
said  Walker,  whose  study  of  civilian 
review  boards  was  published  in  a 1991 
report.  "It  was  all  negotiated  quietly 
between  the  Omaha  Police  Union  and 
the  Interdenominational  Ministerial 
Alliance.  There  were  no  public  hear- 
ings, no  stormy  meetings.” 

Sgt.  Ken  Bovasso,  who  is  the  editor 
of  the  police  union's  newspaper,  The 
Shield,  told  LEN  that  the  inclusion  of 
two  police  officers  on  the  board  eased 
police  fears  about  the  CRB . “The  union 
believes  that  the  Omaha  CRB  may 
become  the  model  for  other  CRB’s 
around  the  country,  where  all  sides 
involved  will  participate  in  its  makeup," 
he  said. 
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Handling  the  helm  at  ATF: 


After  Waco,  praise  amid  the  questions 


Stephen  E.  Higgins,  the  embattled 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol, 
Tobacco  and  Firearms,  was  praised  by 


BURDEN  S BEAT 

By  Ordway  P.  Burden 


his  superior  in  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment before  the  National  Law  Enforce- 
ment Council  in  late  June.  The  speaker 
was  Ronald  K.  Noble,  Assistant  Treas- 
ury Secretary  for  Enforcement,  who 
lauded  Higgins  for  his  courage  and 
steadfastness  in  standing  up  to  harsh 
criticisms  of  ATF's  failed  raid  on  the 
Branch  Davidian  compound  in  Waco, 
Tex.,  last  Feb.  28,  which  left  four  ATF 
agents  dead. 

Ron  Noble  had  not  yet  been  con- 
firmed to  his  Treasury  post  at  the  time, 
but  in  his  capacity  as  a temporary  con- 
sultant, he  attended  the  agents  ’ funerals 
with  Higgins.  “I’ve  seen  Steve  Higgins 
take  criticism  that  I don’t  know  whether 
I could  take  with  my  mouth  closed,  and 
take  it  as  a loyal  soldier,  as  Steve  did,” 
he  said. 

Noble  said  that  on  the  way  back  to 
Washington  from  one  of  the  funerals, 
Higgins  began  drafting  a memo  calling 
for  a complete  and  independent  review 
of  the  raid.  “Steve  wanted  to  make  sure 
that  whatever  happened,  it  would  be 
done  fairly  and  objectively,"  Noble  said. 
“So  before  there  was  a call  from  Con- 
gress for  an  outside  investigation,  Steve 
Higgins  drafted  a request  that  there  be 
a thorough  and  comprehensive  review 
and  investigation.  That,  in  my  view,  is 
a tribute  to  a great  manager  and  a very 
decent  and  very  fine  human  being.” 


Noble  is  overseeing  the  Treasury 
Department’s  investigation  of  ATF’s 
actions  against  the  Branch  Davidians  in 
Waco.  The  work  is  being  done  by  non- 
ATF  investigators  in  the  Treasury 
Department,  but  not  because  Noble 
believes  ATF  agents  couldn't  be  objec- 
tive. “Steve  Higgins  asked  for  it  to  be 
non-ATF,"  Noble  said.  Looking  over 


ATF  Director  Stephen  Higgins 

Great  manager,  loyal  soldier 


Noble’s  shoulder  to  make  sure  the  in- 
vestigation is  not  skewed  either  for  and 
against  ATF  are  Los  Angeles  Police 
Chief  Willie  Williams,  former  Water- 
gate prosecutor  Henry  S.  Ruth,  and 
Edwin  O.  Guthman,  a Pulitzer  Prize- 
winning journalist. 

“We’ve  been  gathering  the  facts, 
not  to  point  fingers  at  anyone,  but  purely 
to  find  out  what  happened  and  why.” 


Noble  said.  “In  that  regard  we  will  give 
the  best  tribute  that  can  be  given  to  any 
slain  law  enforcement  officer  by  doing 
everything  in  our  power  to  ensure  that 
an  incident  like  Wacodoesn’t  unneces- 
sarily happen  again,  recognizing  full 
well  that  the  nature  of  law  enforcement 
sometimes  is  such  that  it  may  happen 
again.” 

While  Noble  and  his  investigators 
are  probing  ATF's  part  in  the  Waco 
tragedy,  the  Justice  Department  is  look- 
ing at  the  FBI’s  actions  in  the  fiery  end 
to  the  51 -day  siege  that  followed  the 
ATF  raid  in  February.  The  siege  ended 
with  cult  leader  David  Koresh  and  scores 
of  his  followers,  including  many  chil- 
dren, perishing  in  flames  after  the  FBI 
attempted  to  subdue  the  cultists  with 
tear  gas.  After  both  departments  have 
completed  their  investigations,  Noble 
said,  “We'll  get  together  and  see  what 
lessons  we  can  leam." 

The  Assistant  Secretary  said  he 
could  not  be  very  specific  in  answering 
questions  about  the  investigations,  but 
there  was  one  lesson  he  was  willing  to 
share. 

“I  think  this  is  probably  the  easiest 
lesson  to  leam  and  the  hardest  to  deal 
with,"  he  said.  “These  people,  these 
fringe  groups  which  are  paramilitary  in 
nature,  are  based  on  the  belief  that  they 
have  to  gather  weapons  in  order  to 
prevent  a wrong  from  happening,  or 
indeed  to  create  a wrong  These  groups 
have  to  be  treated  uniquely.  The  les- 
sons that  you  leam  in  executing  search 
warrants  and  arrest  warrants,  that  people 
faced  with  overwhelming  force  might 
give  up  it's  clear  to  me  that  in  the 
context  of  these  fringe  groups  and  cults. 


Did  OC  cause  suspect's  death? 
N.C.  probers  seek  answers 


The  office  of  North  Carolina’s  Chief 
Medical  Examiner  is  investigating 
whether  the  spray  commonly  known  as 
pepper  mace  contributed  to  the  death  of 
a man  on  July  1 1 after  Concord  police 
used  the  substance  to  subdue  him. 

William  Dowdy,  the  chief  investi- 
gator of  the  State  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion, told  LEN  that  the  Chief  Medical 
Examiner,  Dr.  John  Butts,  was  con- 
ducting a study  of  oleoresin  capsicum 
(OC)  sprays  to  determine  whether  the 
substance,  which  has  become  an  in- 
creasingly popular  use-of-force  option 
among  police  nationwide,  played  a role 
in  the  death  of  Angelo  Robinson,  24. 

Shortly  after  Robinson’s  death,  a 
52-year-old  Winston-Salem  man  was 
hospitalized  in  critical  condition  after 
being  sprayed  with  the  substance. 

Manufacturers  of  the  substance 
contend  that  it  is  safe  if  used  properly 
Robinson  was  arrested  for  disor- 
derly conduct  at  a restaurant  where  a 
disturbance  had  occurred  "During  the 
course  of  that  arrest,  they  used  OC 
spray  on  him,”  said  Dowdy,  whose 
agency  is  conducting  an  investigation 
at  the  request  of  the  Police  Department 
to  determine  whether  criminal  action 
was  involved  in  the  death.  “At  this 
point,  it  would  be  hard  to  determine 
how  much  (OC)  actually  hit  him.” 
Robinson  was  transported  to  the 
Police  Department,  “where  he  went 
unconscious,”  Dowdy  said.  An  ambu- 
lance was  called  but  Robinson  was 
declared  dead  on  arrival  at  a local  hos- 
pital. Robinson  reportedly  suffered  from 
asthma,  but  Dowdy  said  he  could  not 


confirm  that. 

Robinson's  death  sparked  a violent 
protest  in  the  town  of  17,000  that  left 
several  people  injured,  one  store  burned 
and  several  others  vandalized.  The 
violence  prompted  officials  to  impose  a 
state  of  emergency  that  remained  in 
effect  through  July  15. 

At  press  time,  the  exact  cause  of 
Robinson's  death  had  not  been  deter- 
mined. Officials  from  the  Chief  Medi- 


Switzerland  will  soon  provide  hard 
drugs  to  700  addicts  in  a 3*-year  experi- 
ment to  help  the  Government  decide 
whether  providing  drugs  to  addicts  on  a 
permanent  basis  can  cut  crime,  prosti- 
tution and  the  spread  of  AIDS. 

The  Federal  Health  Office,  which 
will  administer  the  program,  said  the 
trial  program  will  compare  the  useful- 
ness of  providing  heroin,  morphine  and 
methadone.  The  plan,  which  was  ap- 
proved on  June  24,  follows  on  the  heels 
of  a recent  action  by  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment to  decriminalize  the  possession  of 
drugs  for  personal  use,  in  order  to  re- 
lieve prison  overcrowding.  (See  LEN, 
Feb.  14.  1993] 

Thomas  Borer,  legal  counsel  at  the 
Swiss  Embassy  in  Washington,  told 
LEN  that  the  program  stems  from  frus- 
tration over  the  failure  of  the  country’s 
anti-drug  policies.  “The  suppression 
we’ve  tried  in  Switzerland  has,  as  in 
other  countries,  failed,”  he  said.  “For 


cal  Examiner's  office  did  not  return 
phone  calls  from  LEN  for  comment 
But  Dowdy  said  vomit  had  been  found 
in  Robinson's  lungs  and  he  had  an 
blood-alcohol  content  of  0. 13. 

Dowdy  said  the  results  of  the  SBI 
investigation  will  be  forwarded  to  the 
Cabanus  County  District  Attorney,  who 
will  determine  whether  criminal  charges 
should  be  filed  against  the  police  offi- 
cers involved  in  the  arrest. 


20  years  we’ve  been  trying  and  the  drug 
problem  has  gotten  bigger  and  bigger." 

The  project  will  be  carried  out  in 
eight  cities  including  Zurich,  where 
authorities  last  year  closed  the  notori- 
ous “Needle  Park,"  a haven  for  addicts 
and  dealers.  Borer  said.  In  view  of 
Zurich’s  experience,  local  governments 
pressured  the  Federal  Government  to 
try  new  approaches  to  deal  with  addicts 
and  drug-related  crime.  Borer  said. 

One  result  of  the  experiment  might 
be  to  prov  ide  drugs  to  addicts  “free  or  at 
the  normal  market  price,"  said  Borer. 
"Through  this,  you  could  solve  the 
problems  of  criminality  and  prostitu- 
tion and  cut  out  the  big  dealers,  since 
there  would  be  no  money  in  the  busi- 
ness," he  said. 

Borer  added  that  the  Government 
would  not  legalize  drugs  across  the 
board  because  of  fears  that  such  an 
action  would  make  Switzerland  a 
magnet  for  drug  traffickers. 


Drug-handout  experiment 
is  planned  for  Swiss  cities 


we've  got  to  re-examine  that  and  look 
at  it  anew." 

In  early  June,  before  speaking  to  the 
National  Law  Enforcement  Council, 
the  coalition  of  15  law  enforcement 
organizations  which  this  writer  chairs. 
Noble  testified  about  Waco  before  a 
House  Appropriations  subcommittee 
ATF  Director  Higgins  also  spoke 

At  issue  was  whether  ATF  knew  it 
had  lost  the  element  of  surprise  when 
the  raiders  attacked  the  Branch  David- 
ian compound.  Both  Noble  and  Hig- 
gins testified  that  the  commander  on 
the  scene  was  told  not  to  go  forward  if 
he  knew  that  David  Koresh  had  been 
tipped  off  in  advance.  An  undercover 
agent  who  had  been  in  the  compound 
just  before  the  raiders  pounced  came 
out  and  told  ATF  leaders  that  Koresh 
had  said,  “They  are  coming;  the  time 
has  come”  But  it  is  unclear  whether 
tactical  leaders  of  the  raid  interpreted 
the  undercover  agent's  report  to  mean 
that  Koresh  was  expecting  them. 

Noble  said  his  investigation  has  not 
determined  how  Koresh  learned  about 
the  ATF's  planned  raid  on  his  com- 
pound, or  how  news  organizations 


appear  to  have  been  tipped  off  about  it 
He  noted  that  a lot  of  people  did  know 
— state  and  local  police,  the  National 
Guard,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
an  ambulance  service,  a hospital,  and  a 
fire  department.  Noble  said,  “If  you 
don't  alert  them  and  something  hap- 
pens. Congress  and  the  people  review- 
ing you  will  say.  ‘Why  didn't  you  have 
a fire  truck  there?’  or  'Why  didn't  you 
have  an  ambulance  there9'" 

Noble  added,  “The  more  people  you 
have  there,  the  greater  the  risk  of  a leak 
occurring  ” Answers  to  the  question  of 
who,  if  anyone,  tipped  off  David  Ko- 
resh, and  whether  ATF  officials  on  the 
scene  knew  it  and  sent  their  agents  in 
anyway,  will  be  of  great  interest  to  law 
enforcement  people  everywhere. 


( Ordway  P Burden  is  president  of 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Foun- 
dation and  chairman  of  the  National 
Law  Enforcement  Council.  He  wel- 
comes correspondence  to  his  office  at 
24  Wyndham  Court,  Naruiet,  NY  10954- 
3845.  Seymour  F.  Malkin,  the  ettecu- 
tive  director  of  LEAF,  assisted  in  the 
preparation  of  this  article  I 
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" Comprehensive , Introspective  The  most  practical  and  effective  series  of 
strategies  I have  yet  seen  * - Chief  Reuben  M Greenberg,  Charleston,  SC 


No  Nonsense 

LEADERSHIP 

Criminal  Investigations 

Managing  for  Results 

by  John  W Bizzack 
ISBN  0806235965  1991 

121  pp6x  10 

$21.95  + $2.25  shipping 

An  Important  and  practical 
book  for  policing  that  makes 
it  easy  to  translate  the  philoso- 
phies of  leadership  Into  day-to- 
day  behavior. 

'...addressee  the  principle  crisis  facing 
police  In  America  - the  dearth  of  dy- 
namic, visionary,  Innovative,  wise  lead- 
ers, and  offers  doable  approaches  for 
correcting  the  defflclency  ’ - Chief 
Anthony  V.  Bom  (Re t)  NY  and 
Minneapolis  Pobce  Deportments 

by  John  W Btzzack 

ISBN  096308789-4  1992 
160  pp  7x  10 

$28.95  - $2.50  shipping 

"Thought  provoking  Not  just  another  book 
on  Investigations."  Chief  Cornelius  J. 
Behan.  Baltimore  Co.  MD 

Experience  and  common  sense  packs 
every  chapter  A clear-headed 
analysis  of  the  issues  facing  detective 
operations  today. 

"Humbling  and  long  overdue  Each  chapter 
will  make  you  stop  and  reevmhiate  your 
methods."  - A**t  Chief  Glenn  F. 
Kamtnkry,  Detective  DMvisioa,  Boulder, 
Colorado  Pobce  Department 
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By  John  W Bbzack,  Ph  D 
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Angry  & incensed  --  but  with  dignity: 


Bobbies  rally  against  service  reforms 


Tens  of  thousands  of  British  police 
officers  converged  on  London's  Wem- 
bley Stadium  July  20  in  an  unprece- 
dented show  of  opposition  to  a sweep- 
ing proposal  to  restructure  the  nation’s 
Police  Service  along  private- sect  or  lines 
to  increase  efficiency  and  eliminate 
waste  and  duplication  of  services. 

While  the  controversial  proposals, 
unveiled  June  30  in  a report  by  the 
Home  Office-appointed  Sheehy  Com- 
mission. have  provoked  condemnation 
from  virtually  all  levels  of  the  Police 
Service,  at  press  time  it  appeared  that 
efforts  were  being  made  to  negotiate 
compromises  before  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, which  must  approve  any  reforms, 
takes  up  the  matter  in  the  fall. 

Sir  Patrick  Sheehy,  who  headed  the 
yearlong  review  of  the  Police  Service, 
said  the  changes  should  be  in  place  by 
1995.  Taken  together,  the  recommen- 
dations would  effectively  end  the  “jobs- 
for-life"  culture  of  British  policing. 
[LEN,  June  30,  1993] 

Among  the  proposals  that  have  come 
under  intense  fire  are  those  calling  for 
1 Replacing  the  current  pay  struc- 


ture, now  based  on  an  index-linked 
system  aimed  at  keeping  police  pay  in 
line  with  those  of  other  professions, 
with  one  based  on  a point  system.  Points 
would  accrue  and  raises  would  be 
granted  on  the  basis  of  experience, 
responsibility,  job  performance  and  the 
difficulty  of  the  assignment 

1 Appointing  new  officers  officers 
to  initial  fi xed  terms  of  1 0 years,  renew- 
able every  five  years.  Starting  pay  would 
be  cut.  In  addition,  officers  would  not 
be  guaranteed  salary  hikes,  and  some 
might  even  suffer  cuts  for  below-aver- 
age  performance. 

H Eliminating  three  higher  ranks  — 
deputy  chief  constable,  chief  superin- 
tendent and  chief  inspector  — which 
could  result  in  the  loss  of  5,000  top 
management  positions.  The  commis- 
sion said  scrapping  those  ranks  is  nec- 
essary to  streamline  a “top-heavy” 
management  structure. 

An  estimated  2 1 ,000  police  officers 
from  throughout  Great  Britain  attended 
the  Wembley  rally  to  denounce  the 
Sheehy  proposals,  in  what  some  ob- 
servers said  was  the  largest  police 


Alleged  serial  killer  sets  off 
scramble  for  jurisdiction 


“ Each  chief  officer  will  have  to  examine  his 
own  conscience  to  see  whether  he  can  live 
with  the  package  of  reforms.  ” 

— London  Police  Commissioner  Paul  Condon 

at  the  rally  but  declined,  expressed 
disappointment  at  the  negative  reaction 
that  the  proposals  have  garnered  from 
many  police  officials. 

“This  report  is  not  a statement  of 
Government  intentions,"  Howard 
wrote.  “It  is  a report  to  the  Government, 
which  my  colleagues  and  I need  to 

consider  very  carefully  before  deciding 
whether  all  or  any  of  its  recommenda- 
tions will  achieve  the  purposes  we  had 
in  mind  when  the  committee  was  set 
up.”  Howard  is  currently  holding  hear- 
ings and  meetings  with  police  officials 
to  discuss  the  measures. 

Tony  Blair,  a Labor  Party's  spokes- 
man, said  any  police  reform  effort 
should  be  made  with  an  eye  toward 
reducing  crime  and  keeping  communi- 
ties safe,  and  “not  whether  it  allows  the 
Treasury  to  cut  comers  or  satisfies  some 
mistaken  political  dogma" 

In  the  days  following  the  rally. 


demonstration  ever  seen  in  Britain.  An 
additional  3,000  officers  who  could  not 
get  into  the  packed  arena  listened  to  the 
speakers  outside. 

"Never  in  the  history  of  the  service 
has  there  been  a meeting  like  this,  which 
is  to  the  tell  the  public  that  every  man 
and  woman  in  the  police  says  'no'  to 
Sheehy,”  said  Sgt.  Alan  Eastwood, 
chairman  of  the  100,000-member  na- 
tional Police  Federation.  "We  are  an- 
gry, we  are  incensed,  but  we  are  police 
officers.  We  have  never  resorted  to 
threats  and  we  never  will.  We  will  voice 
our  opposition  with  dignity  and  the 
force  of  argument  ” 

Eastwood  added  that  the  proposals 
had  led  British  policing  “to  the  edge  of 
a cliff" 

A letter  from  Home  Secretary  Mi- 
chael Howard,  who  was  invited  to  speak 


London  newspapers  were  reporting  that 
efforts  were  underway  to  reach  com- 
promises on  some  of  the  more  divisive 
issues.  At  a July  28  news  conference, 
Commissioner  Paul  Condon  of  the 
London  Metropolitan  Police  said  he 
was  "confident"  that  "sensible  meas- 
ures of  reform”  would  be  implemented. 

He  added,  though,  that  several  of 
the  proposals,  including  the  implemen- 
tation of  short-term  contracts  and  pay 
reductions  for  new  officers  and  changes 
in  the  pension  system,  would  under- 
mine rank-and-file  morale  and  need  to 
be  thoroughly  examined. 

Condon  sidestepped  the  question  of 
whether  he  would  resign  if  the  more 
controversial  Sheehy  proposals  were 
approved.  "At  some  stage,  each  chief 
officer  will  have  to  examine  his  own 
conscience  to  see  whether  he  can  live 
with  the  package  of  reforms,"  he  said. 
Condon  appeared  more  concerned  with 
the  proposals'  effect  on  line  officers, 
who  he  said  were  "desperately  un- 
settled. . They  need  to  know  that  yes, 
there's  going  to  be  change,  but  that  the 
changes  will  be  fair.  .The  sooner  we 
can  get  settled  down  with  a sensible 
package  the  better." 


Prosecutors  throughout  the  New 
York  metropolitan  area  met  in  late  July 
to  sort  out  the  jurisdictional  intricacies 
involved  in  the  case  of  a self-confessed 
serial  ldller  who  has  admitted  to  mur- 
dering 17  women  and  dumping  their 
bodies  in  places  from  upstate  New  York 
to  the  eastern  tip  of  Long  Island. 

Joel  Rifkin,  a 34-year-old  unem- 
ployed landscaper,  was  arrested  in  June 
after  New  York  state  troopers  discov- 
ered a decomposing  body  in  the  back  of 
his  pickup  truck.  In  the  days  following 
his  arrest,  Rifkin's  admissions  to  mul- 
tiple murders  launched  a hunt  for  the 
bodies  of  his  victims  and  sparked  the 
interest  of  local  authorities  eager  to 
close  unsolved  murder  cases. 

Prosecutors  from  nine  New  York 
counties  met  in  Mineola  on  July  26  to 
discuss  jurisdictional  matters  related  to 


the  case.  Rifkin  is  being  held  in  Nassau 
County,  where  the  body  of  one  of  his 
victims  was  discovered.  District  Attor- 
ney Denis  E.  Dillon  said  the  county  will 
go  forward  with  its  plan  to  try  Ri  fkin  on 
that  charge. 

The  closed-door  session  involved 
discussions  about  “the  problems  that 
arise  when  various  jurisdictions  are 
involved”  in  acase  like  Rifkin's,  Dillon 
said.  He  declined  to  comment  about 
whether  any  of  the  prosecutors  who 
attended  the  session  would  seek  to  trans- 
fer Rifkin  to  their  jurisdictions  to  face 
other  murder  charges.  But  they  were 
given  statements  Rifkin  made  to  the 
State  Police  after  his  arrest  — the  first 
time  they  had  seen  the  disclosures, 
according  to  Dillon. 

Robert  Sale,  who  is  representing 
Rifkin,  has  proposed  consolidating  all 


of  the  cases  in  Nassau  County.  But 
prosecutors  are  concerned  that  legal 
errors  could  occur,  leading  to  a reversal 
of  any  convictions  that  may  result  from 
trials.  “Even  before  the  meeting,  some 
of  the  district  attorneys  raised  ques- 
tions whether  or  not  that  could  be  le- 
gally done"  Dillon  said.  “Nobody  wants 
to  prosecute  a case  where  there  are 
some  serious  legal  problems.  So  I don't 
think  that's  in  the  cards.” 

Dillon  said  the  cases  pose  compli- 
cated jurisdictional  questions  because 
they  could  be  prosecuted  in  localities 
where  bodies  were  found  or  where 
murders  were  committed.  “The  discus- 
sion involved  where  it  would  be  best  to 
prosecute,"  said  Dillon,  adding  that 
prosecutors  will  publicly  announce  their 
decision  when  the  jurisdictional  issues 
are  settled. 
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SEPTEMBER 

1-3.  5th  Annual  “Crimes  Against 
Children"  Conference.  Presented  by  the 
Dallas  Police  Department.  Dallas.  Fee.  $75. 
1-3.  Asset  Tracing:  Forfeiture/Financial 
Investigation  Training.  Presented  by  the 
Investigation  Training  Institute.  Fort 
Lauderdale,  Fla.  Fee:  $495. 

1- 3.  Law  Enforcement  Shotgun  Course 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Public  Service. 
Atlanta.  Fee:  $425. 

2- 3.  Call-Taker  Seminar.  Presented  by  the 
University  of  Delaware.  Horn  Lake,  Miss. 

6- 8.  Field  Training  Program  for 
Communications  Officers.  Presented  by 
the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management.  Jacksonville,  Fla.  Fee:  $325 

7- 10.  Crisis  Management  for  Security  & 
Law  Enforcement.  Presented  by  the  Institute 
of  Public  Service.  Atlanta.  Fee:  $400 

7- 11.  Tactical  Team  Operations  I. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Public  Service. 
Atlanta.  Fee:  $570 

8- 9.  Police  Supervision.  Presented  by  the 
University  of  Delaware.  Houma,  La. 

S-10.  Crime  Search  & Investigation. 
Presented  by  TEEX  — Law  Enforcement  & 
Security  Training  Division.  Bryan,  Tex.  Fee 
$75. 

8-10.  Robbery  Investigation.  Presented  by 
Rollins  College  Orlando.  Fla.  Fee:  $325 

8-10.  Street  Survival  ’93.  Presented  by 
Calibre  Press.  Rochester,  N Y Fee:  $159 
(all  three  days);  $135  (first  two  days  only); 
$85  (third  day  only). 

9.  Oleo resin  Capsicum  Aerosol  Training 
Instructor  Certification  Course.  Presented 
by  Performance  Dimensions  Inc.  New 
Haven.  Ind.  Fee:  $195. 

9.  Lawful  Invasions  — Raid  School. 
Presented  by  Investigator’s  Drug  School. 
Tampa,  Fla.  Fee:  $95 

»-ll.  Advanced  Handgun  Skills.  Presented 
by  Rollins  College.  Orlando.  Fla.  Fee.  $235 

9-12.  Yacht  & Maritime  Security. 
Presented  by  the  Executive  Protection 
Institute  Baltimore. 

10.  Lawful  Invasions  — Raid  School. 
Presented  by  Investigator’s  Drug  School 
Orlando,  Fla.  Fee:  $95. 


11.  Successful  Promotion:  A Personal  & 
Career  Development  Seminar.  Presented 
by  Davis  & Associates.  Sacramento.  Calif 
Fee:  $125. 

12- 14.  Governor's  Conference  on 
Criminal  Justice.  Presented  by  the  West 
Virginia  Statistical  Analysis  Center. 
Charleston,  W.  Va.  Fee:  $25 

13.  Lawful  Invasions  — Raid  School. 

Presented  by  Investigator’s  Drug  School. 
Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.  Fee:  $95. 

13- 14.  Accident  Investigation.  Presented 
by  Barton  County  Community  College.  Great 
Bend,  Kan.  Fee:  $75. 

13-14.  Non- Deadly  Force:  Defense 
Without  Damage.  Presented  by  the 
Northwestern  University  Traffic  Institute. 
Evanston,  111.  Fee:  $200. 

13-15.  Street  Survival  ’93.  Presented  by 
Calibre  Press.  Boise.  Ida.  Fee:  $159  (all 
three  days);  $135  (first  two  days  only);  $85 
(third  day  only). 

13-16.  Investigation  of  Sex  Crimes. 
Presented  by  Rollins  College.  Orlando,  Fla 
Fee:  $350. 

13-16.  Interrotec®  Kinesic  Interview 
Technique.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Public  Service.  Jackson,  Miss.  Fee:  $340 

13-17.  Pedestrian/Bicyclist  Accident 
Investigation.  Presented  by  TEEX  — Law 
Enforcement  & Security  Training  Division. 
Austin,  Tex.  Fee:  $350. 

13-17.  Tactical  Team  Operations  n. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Public  Service. 
Atlanta.  Fee:  $700. 

13-17.  Police  Internal  Affairs.  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management  Jacksonville,  Fla.  Fee:  $425 

13-17.  Homicide  Investigation.  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management.  Jacksonville,  Fla.  Fee:  $425. 

13-17.  Covert  Electronic/Undercover 
Techniques.  Presented  by  the  National 
Intelligence  Academy.  Fon  Lauderdale,  Fla. 
Fee:  $650. 

13- 24.  Supervision  of  Police  Personnel. 
Presented  by  the  Northwestern  University 
Traffic  Institute.  Evanston,  III.  Fee:  $700. 

14- 16.  High-Risk  Incident  Management. 
Presented  by  the  Northwestern  University 
Traffic  Institute.  Evanston,  111.  Fee-  $250. 


15.  Cellular  Telephone  Fraud 
Investigation.  Presented  by  Motorola 

Cellular  Fraud  Department  . Libertyvillc  III 

Fee:  $195. 

15-16.  Managing  the  Patrol  Unit  Presented 
by  the  University  of  Delaware.  Fon  Drum. 
N.Y. 

15- 17.  Asset  Tracing:  Forfefture/Flnandal 
Investigation  Training.  Presented  by  the 

InvestigationTraimng Institute.  Dallas  Fee 

$495. 

16- 17.  Semi-Auto  Update.  Presented  by 
Barton  County  Community  College.  Russell, 
Kan.  Fee:  $75. 

17.  Street  Gangs.  Presented  by  NIS  Inc 
North  Little  Rock,  Ark.  Fee:  $75 

17.  Hostage  Survival.  Presented  by  the 
Institute  of  Public  Service.  Atlanta  Fee 
$300. 

18.  Successful  Promotion:  A Personal  & 
Career  Development  Seminar.  Presented 
by  Davis  & Associates.  Anaheim,  Calif 
Fee:  $125. 

20-21.  Emergency  Disaster  Planning. 
Presented  by  the  University  of  Delaware 
Wilmington,  Del. 

20-21.  Radio  Dispatchers'  Seminar. 
Presented  by  the  University  of  Delaware 
Columbus,  Miss. 

20-22.  Drug  Interdiction.  Presented  by 
Barton  County  Community  College  Great 
Bend,  Kan.  Fee:  $100. 

20-22.  Investigative  Roundtable 
Conference  on  Traditional  & 
Nontraditional  Organized  Crime. 
Sponsored  in  pan  by  the  Pennsylvania  Cnme 
Commission  Virginia  Beach,  Va.  Fee:  $65 
20-22.  Administering  a Small  Law 
Enforcement  Agency.  Presented  by  the 
Muscatine  (Iowa)  Police  Department. 
Muscatine,  Iowa.  Fee  $400. 

20-22.  Deadly  Physical  Force:  Police- 
Involved  Shootings.  Presented  by  the 
Northwestern  University  Traffic  Institute 
Evanston,  HI.  Fee  $400 

20-24.  Pedestrian/Bicyclist  Accident 
Investigation.  Presented  by  TEEX  — Law 
Enforcement  & Security  Training  Division. 
San  Antonio,  Tex.  Fee:  $350. 

20-24.  Hostage  Negotiations.  Presented  by 
TEEX  — Law  Enforcement  & Security 


For  further  information: 

( Addresses  & phone/fax  numbers  for  organizations  listed  in  calendar  of  events.) 


Barton  County  Community  College,  Attn: 
James  J.  Ness,  Director.  Administration  of 
Justice  Programs.  R.R  3,  Box  136Z,  Great 
Bend,  KS  67530-9283.  (316)  792-1243  Fax: 
(316)  792-8035. 

Calibre  Press,  666  Dundee  Rd  . Suite  1607, 
Northbrook,  IL  60062-2727  (800)  323-0037 
Dallas  Police  Department,  Attn..  Leigh 
Ann  Lozano,  Child  Exploitation  Unit,  (2 14) 
670-4982.  Fax:  (214)  670-4982 

Executive  Protection  Institute,  Arcadia 
Manor,  Rte  2,  Box  3645,  Benyville.  VA 
22611.  (703)  955-1128. 

Florida  Crime  Prevention  Training 
Institute,  Division  of  Victim  Services  & 
Criminal  Justice  Programs,  PL-01,  The 
Capitol,  Tallahassee,  FL  32399-1050.  (904) 
487-3712.  Fax:  (904)487-1595. 

Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management,  University  of  North  Florida, 
4567  St.  Johns  Bluff  Rd.  So..  Jacksonville, 
FL  32216.  (904)  646-2722. 

Institute  of  Public  Service,  4854  Old 
National  Highway,  Atlanta,  GA  30344.  I- 
800-235-4723. 

Investigation  Training  Institute,  P.O.  Box 
669,  Shelburne.  VT 05482.  (802)  985-9 1 23 

Investigator's  Drug  School,  P.O  Box  1739. 
Fort  Lauderdale.  FL  33312.  Fax.  (305)  753- 
9493. 


Modem  Warrior  Inc.,  71 1 N.  Wellwood 
Ave..  Lindenhurst.  NY  11757  (516)  226- 
8383. 

Motorola  Cellular  Fraud  Department, 

Attn..  Vicki  Steffy,  Conference  Coordinator, 
600N.U.S  Hwy . 45, Libertyville, LL 60048, 
AS12I  (708)  523-2889  Fax  (708)  523- 
8711. 

Muscatine  Police  Department,  Attn.  Capt. 
Robert  A Yarn,  312  E 5th  St..  Muscatine, 
IA  (319)  263-9922.  Fax:  (319)  264-0750. 

National  Institute  of  Justice,  c/o  Lisa 
Cowan,  Institute  for  Law  & Justice,  1018 
Duke  St  . . Alexandria,  V A 223 14.  (703)  684- 
5300.  Fax:  (703)  739-5533. 

National  Intelligence  Academy.  1300  N.W. 
62nd  St.,  Fort  Lauderdale,  FL  33309  (305) 
776-5500.  Fax:  (305)  776-5005 

National  Organization  for  Victim 
Assistance,  1757  Park  Rd..  NW, 
Washington.  DC  20010.  (202)  232-6682 
Fax  (202)  462-2255. 

New  York  State  Division  or  Criminal 
Justice  Services.  Bureau  for  Municipal 
Police.  Atm.  Michael  Carpenter,  Stuyvesant 
Plaza,  Executive  Park  Tower,  Albany.  NY 
12203.  (518)  485-1415. 

NIS  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  1932,  North  Little  Rock. 
AR  72 1 15.  (501 ) 374-8565  Fax:  (501 ) 374- 
0843 


Northwestern  University  Traffic  Institute, 
555  Clark  St..  P O.  Box  1409,  Evanston.  IL 
60204  1-800-323-401 1 

Pennsylvania  Crime  Commission,  Atm.. 
Joan  Shaffer.  1 100  E Hector  St..  Suite  470, 
Conshohocken.  PA  19428.  (215)834-1164 
Fax:  (215)  834-0737 

Performance  Dimensions  Inc.,  P.O.  Box 
502,  Powers  Lake.  WI  53159-0502.  (414) 
279-3850.  Fax  (414)279-5758. 

Police  Executive  Research  Forum,  2300 
M St , NW,  Suite  910.  Washington,  DC 
20037  (202)  466-7820.  Fax:  (202)  466- 
7826. 

Rollins  College,  Public  Safety  Institute.  1000 
Holt  Ave.,  #2728.  Winter  Park.  FL  32789- 
4499  (407)647-6080.  Fax:  (407)647-3828 

TEEX  — Law  Enforcement  & Security 
Training  Division,  Texas  A&M  University 
System,  College  Station,  TX  77843-8000 
1-800-423-8433  or  (409)  845-6391  Fax 
(409)  862-2788. 

University  of  Delaware,  Division  of 
Continuing  Education,  Atm:  Jacob  Haber. 
2800  Pennsylvania  Ave..  Wilmington.  DE 
19806.  (302)  573-4487 

West  Virginia  Statistical  Analysis  Center, 
1050  4th  Ave . Huntington,  WV  25755- 
2195-05.  (304)  696-6258  Fax:  (304)  696- 
6280. 


Training  Division.  Bryan,  Tex  Fee  $300. 
20-24.  Intrusion  Detection  Systems  for 
Security  Managers.  Presented  by  the 
Institute  of  Public  Service  Atlanta  Fee 
$445. 

20-24.  Supervising  a Selective  Traffic  Law 
Enforcement  Program.  Presented  by  the 
Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management.  Jacksonville.  Fla.  Fee  $450 

20-24.  Police  Applicant  Background 
Investigation.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management 
Jacksonville.  Fla.  Fee:  $425 

20-24.  Resolving  Uncleared  Homicides. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  Jacksonville, 
Fla.  Fee:  $495. 

20-24.  Seminar  for  the  Field  Training 
Officer.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management  Jacksonville 
Fla.  Fee:  $425 

20-24.  Basic  Video  I.  Presented  by  the 
National  Intelligence  Academy  Fort 
Lauderdale,  Fla.  Fee-  $650. 

20-24.  Basic  Locks  & Locking  Devices  I. 
Presented  by  the  National  Intelligence 
Academy.  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.  Fee  $650 

20-Oct.  1.  Accident  Investigation  I. 
Presented  by  the  Northwestern  University 
Traffic  Institute  Evanston,  III.  Fee:  $700 

22-23.  Accreditation  & Police 
Professionalism.  Presented  by  the  New  York 
State  Division  of  Criminal  Justice  Services. 
Binghamton.  N.Y 

22-23.  Integrated  Access  Control  Systems. 
Presented  by  the  University  of  Delaware. 
Wilmington,  Del. 

22-24.  Contemporary  Homicide 
Investigation.  Presented  by  the  University 
of  Delaware  Portland,  Me. 

22-24.  Managing  the  Patrol  Unit  Presented 
by  the  University  of  Delaware 
Monigomcryvdle,  Pa. 

22- 24.  Managing  High-Risk  Policing 
Liability.  Presented  by  Rollins  College 
Orlando,  Fla.  Fee.  $250. 

23- 24.  Tactical  Narcotics  Intelligence. 
Presented  by  Barton  County  Community 
College.  Great  Bend,  Kan.  Fee:  $75 

23-24.  Cultural  Diversity.  Presented  by  the 
University  of  Delaware.  Worcester.  Mass 

25.  Successful  Promotion:  A Personal  & 
Career  Development  Seminar.  Presented 


by  Davis  & Associates  San  Jose,  Calif  Fee 

$125 

26- 30.  Advanced  SWAT.  Presented  by 
TEEX  — Law  Enforcement  & Security 
Training  Division  Bryan.  Tex.  Fee:  $300 

27- 28.  Administering  the  Small  Police 
Department.  Presented  by  Barton  County 
Community  College  Great  Bend,  Kan  Fee 
$75. 

27-28.  Radio  Dispatchers’  Seminar. 
Presented  by  the  University  of  Delaware 
Putnam  Valley,  N Y 

27-29.  Edged  Weapons  Defense.  Presented 
by  Modem  Wamor  Inc  Lindenhurst,  N Y 
Fee:  $250 

27-29.  DRUG-TRAK IV  Training  Course. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management  Jacksonville, 
Fla  Fee:  $375. 

27-29.  Computerized  Traffic  Accident 
Reconstruction  — Introduction  to 
E DC  RASH.  Presented  by  the  Northwestern 
University  Traffic  Institute.  Evanston.  Ill 
Fee:  $350 

27-Oct.  I.  Hostage  Negotiations.  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Public  Service.  Atlanta 
Fee:  $550 

27-Oct  1.  Advanced  Video  IL  Presented 
by  the  National  Intelligence  Academy  Fort 
Lauderdale,  Fla.  Fee  $650. 

27-Oct.  1.  Basic  Financial  Crime 
Investigation.  Presented  by  the 
Northwestern  University  Traffic  Institute. 
Evanston,  III.  Fee  $500 

27-Oct  8.  Accident  Reconstruction. 
Presented  by  TEEX  — Law  Enforcement  & 
Security  Training  Division  Dallas,  Tex.  Fee 
$550. 

27- Dec.  3.  School  of  Police  Staff  & 
Command.  Presented  by  the  Northwestern 
University  Traffic  Institute.  Evanston,  111 
Fee:  $2,200 

28- 29.  Threat  Identification.  Presented  by 
the  University  of  Delaware  Wilmington, 
Del. 

28-30.  Asset  Tracing  & Financial 
Investigation  Procedures  Training  for 
Investigators  & Auditors.  Presented  by  the 
Investigation  Training  Institute.  New  York. 
Fee:  $595. 

28-Oct.  1.  Officer  Safety:  Silent  Talk. 
Presented  by  Rollins  College.  Orlando.  Fla 
Fee:  $325. 


• Planner's  Conference 

• "Exchange"  Newsletter 

• PALS  (Project  Abstract  Listing  Service) 

• Police  Planner  Certification 
■ Networking,  etc. . . 

1993  Conference,  Plantation,  Fla. 
October  17-22 

1994  Conference,  Jackson  Hole,  Wyo. 
October  2-7 

For  membership  information,  contact: 

Membership  Application 
International  Association  of 
Law  Enforcement  Planners 
1000  Connecticut  Ave.,  Suite  9 
Washington,  DC  20036 
(202)  857-8485 
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shows  Sessions  to  the  door,  and  calls  on  an 
ex-agent  to  take  over.  Page  1 . 


